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SUMMER ETERNAL. 





BY CELIA THAXTER 
Last night I stole away alone, to find 
A mellow crescent setting oer the sea, 
And lingered in its light, while over me 
Blew fitfully the grieving autumn wind. 


And somewhat sadly to myself I said, 


“Summer is gone,’’ and watched how 
bright and fast 
Through the moon's track the little waves 
sped past ; 
“Summer is gone! her golden days are 


dead.” 


Regretfully I thought, ‘‘Since I have trod 
Earth’s ways with willing or reluctant 
feet, 
Never did season bring me 
sweet, 
Crowned with rare joys and priceless gifts 
from God. 


days more 


“And they are gone: they will return no 
more.” 
The slender moon went down, all red and 
still: 
The stars shone clear, the silent dews fell 
chill; 
The waves with ceaseless murmur washed 
the shores. 


A low voice spake: ‘‘And wherefore art 
thou sad? 

Here in thy heart all summer folded lies. 

And smiles in sunshine though the sweet 
time dies: 


’Tis thine to keep forever fresh and glad! ”’ 


Yea, gentle voice, though the fair days de- 


part, 

And skies grow cold above the restless 
sea, 

God’s gifts are measureless, and there 
shall be 


Eternal summer in the grateful heart. 


—-_-- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts 
meton Wednesday, Sept. 8, in Association 
Hall, Boston, and nominated a State ticket, 
as follows: For Governor, Prof. J. Bas- 
com, Williamstown; Lieut-Gov., Willard 
O. Wylie, Beverly; Sec. of State, Edwin 
Sawtelle, Brockton; Treas., Robert C. 
Habberly, Hyde Park; Auditor, Herbert 
M. Small, Templeton; Attorney-General, 
Wolcott Hamlin, Amherst. Wm. W. Nash, 
of Worcester, in calling the convention to 
order, said: 

Two hundred millions of our wealth is 
wasted by the liquor traffic each year. Is 
it any wonder that our citizens become 
criminals, our industries depressed and 
times hard? God will not every year nor 
often give us dollar wheat and cover our 
prairies with boundless harvests; but he 
holds out to us a fourfold greater boon if 
we will but stay this devouring monster. 

The convention was made up of men 
and women. The Prohibition Party of 
Massachusetts is a party of men and 
women on a woman suffrage platform. 

The platform declares: 


We believe that educational qualifications 
and not sex should be the test of the elective 
franchise. 





-_—-- 


lowa is being stirred from centre to 
circumference by suffrage speakers, State 
and national. In a letter dated Des 
Moines, Sept. 5, our valued friend and 
co-worker, Margaret W. Campbell, says: 

During the past six months I have my- 
self visited ten counties, held thirteen 
parlor meetings, and nine meetings in 
churches and halls. I spoke at the Old 
Settlers’ Picnic in Warren County to a 
very large crowd. The invitation vas 
secured by the efforts of Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeswell. In six of the counties where 
I held parlor meetings, the national 
workers had already held conventions and 
had raised all the money by collections 
and pledges that it was possible to get 
from the people; hence I could not ask for 
money. I visited Ottumwa by invitation 
of the local club. Five parlor meetings 
were held there, and they gave me nearly 


enough to pay travelling expenses. My 
last six meetings have been held in Polk 
County, in small towns where work was 
much needed, There may be a few more 
small towns in the county that will 
arrange for me; if so, I shall go and speak 
four them. The National-American speak- 


‘ers are again in our State after a rest of 


about a month. I visited six counties in 
which they had organized county and 
local clubs In two of the six there were 
local clubs before they went there, and in 
these two, efforts were being made to 


| extend the work beyond the county seat. 
| If we could have a headquarters here in 
| Des Moines, and the work carried on from 


|! arms’ length. 


this centre inste.d of from the office in 
New York, it would be better. As it is, 
it seems too much like doing things at 
Mrs. Catt, Miss Hay, Miss 
Gregg, Miss Mouore, and, I believe, Mrs. 


| Johns, are to be here at the State Con- 
| vention, and will advise our Iowa women 





how to work. Such instruction is needed. 








-_-- 


Mr. Fred. L. Cairns, of Burlington, Vt., 
has received from a relative in Cuba a 
letter, enclosing aclipping from La Lucha, 
of Havana, the official organ of the Span- 
ish Government, as follows: 


The Estruch column brought to town 
from Cayajobas, in a cart, ten children of 
both sexes, who were found wandering 
in the woods near a deserted village which 
had been destroyed by the insurgents. 
A sergeant offered these poor little 
wretches at public auction in the Plaza 
of Artemisa, as, the military commander 
being absent, the civil authorities refused 
to take charge of them. Customers were 
soon found. Among them were several 
women of bad character, who purchased 
two young girls, and a notorious libertine 
purchased the oldest one of the lot, a 
handsome girl of fourteen years. 


When such a transaction is admitted by 
the official organ of the Spanish author- 
ities, what must be the horrors per- 
petrated which escape publication? 


__—-— 





Mrs. L. H. Higgins, of 21 Hastings 
Street, West Roxbury, is taking subscrip- 
tion for Mrs. Mary A. Livermore’s autobi- 
ography, entitled ‘‘The Story of My Life, 
or The Sunshine and Shadow of Seventy 
Years.”’ This interesting book, just issued, 
is an octavo of 730 pages, and is sold only 
by subscription. It cannot be found in 
bookstores. Mrs. Higgins will deliver it 
to subscribers on orders sent to her by 
mail as above; in plain cloth; with 122 fine 
engravings, in extra cloth; or in half 
morocco. 





-_-- 


In speaking of the coming municipal 
campaign, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
says, among other things: 

The women of New York are charged 
with a grave responsibility as regards the 
coming municipal election. It largely de- 
pends upon them whether President Low 
is or is not elected as the first Mayor of 
Greater New York. If they do not exert 
themselves to further his election they 
will be in great part responsible, individ- 
ually and collectively, should the misfor- 
tune of his defeat overtake New York. 

We will add that if, for want of the 
votes of the women of New York, the 
best candidate fails of election, then Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer and her sister 
remonstrants will have to bear the respon- 
sibility. They have crippled the influence 
of women and made them comparatively 
powerless by remonstrating against wom- 
an’s ballot. 





-_-- 


CO-EDUCATIONAL CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

Did Ezra Cornell search the whole 
magnificent State of New York to finda 
site for his university, or was he, by some 
happy chance, himself the owner of the 
ground upon which it now stands? A 
more beautiful location scarcely can be 
imagined. The high bluff faces the head 
of Lake Cayuga, with an outlook down 
the whole forty miles of its length. In 
the valley lies the pretty village of Ithaca, 
with its ten or twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants, and beyond, as far as vision ex- 
tends, row upon row of hills, all under 
cultivation, and diversified with meadows, 
wheat fields, groves, fine farm houses, 
and the great red barns for which New 
York is noted. The bluff is 450 feet 
above the level of the lake, and _ itself 
rises in gentle undulations into an infin- 
ite stretch of high hills. To complete 
the beauty of the grounds, they are 
cleft by two picturesque gorges or 
canyons several hundred feet deep, the 
sides covered with trees and huge rocks, 
while the clear, rushing streams at the 
bottom descend in a series of exquisite 
waterfalls, and furnish abundant motor 
power for the university. 

The grounds comprise about 300 acres, 
and an additional number are leased for 


the use of the agricultural department. 
The campus includes 80 acres. Hon. 
Ezra Cornell, a wealthy and distinguished 
citizen of Ithaca, whose fortune was 
made: by developing the telegraph, had 
long dreamed of establishing a great uni- 
versity, and his first donation was 200 
acres of land, containing some valuable 
buildings, and half a million dollars. By 
Act of Congress in 1862, setting apart 
30,000 acres of public lands for each 
senator and representative in Congress, 


to be used for educational purposes, the | 


share of New York was 990,000 acres. 
Mr. Cornell succeeded in securing an 
Act authorizing a union between his 
private resources and the proceeds of this 
land grant. In 1865, he purchased 100,000 
acres of these public lands upon condi- 
tion that the profits realized should be 
paid to the university. In 1866, another 
Act authorized the trustees to purchase 
all the remaining strip on the same con- 
dition. As they had not the money for 
this purpose, Mr. Cornell bought all of it 
for them at 30 cents an acre, and sold it 
at prices varying from 85 cents to $1 per 
acre, turning over all the profits to the 
“Cornell Endowment Fund.” This fund 
has been increased by private benefac- 
tions until now it amounts to about eight 
million dollars. 

The government of the university is 
invested in a board of twenty-three Trus- 
tees, of whom one holds by descent 
from Ezra Cornell, seven by virtue of 
their office as President of the Univer- 
sity, Governor of the State, etc., and fif- 
teen by election for aterm of five years. 
Of these fifteen, ten are elected by the 
trustees, and five by the Alumni of the 
university. Among the present trustees 
are ex-Governor Alonzo 8. Cornell, son 
of the founder, Henry W. Sage, Roswell 
P. Flower, Stewart L. Woodford, Andrew 
D. White, Andrew Carnegie, and one 
woman, Martha Carey Thomas, president 
of Bryn Mawr College. According to the 
charter, “at no time shall a majority of 
the Board be of one religious sect, or of 
no religious sect.’’ 

The dream of Ezra Cornell has been 
almost fulfilled: ‘‘I would found an insti- 
tution where any person can find in- 
struction in any study.” The university 
at present consists of the Academic De- 
partment, College of Law, College of 
Agriculture, New York State Veterinary 
College, College of Architecture, College 
of Civil Engineering, Sibley College of 
Mechanical Engineering and Mechanic 
Arts. These are sub-divided into 150 de- 
partments. There is no Medical or 
Theological College, but with these ex- 
ceptions, there is no specialized educa- 
tion which a man or a woman could de- 
sire, which cannot be obtained here. 
The whole number of professors, associ- 
ates, special lecturers, etc., is 222. The 
whole number of students during the 
past year has been a little over 2,000, 
with a representation from practically 
all countries of the civilized world. 

Cornell has a pardonable pride in her 
libraries, which at the present time com- 
prise 186,680 volumes. The Library 
Building is the gift of Henry W. Sage, 
who has made many large donations to 
Cornell. It is a very handsome fire- 
proof building, with astorage capacity of 
half a million volumes. Here is placed 
the fine Historical Library of President 
White, which he presented to the uni- 
versity—20,000 bound volumes, and 3,000 
pamphlets. Six hundred literary, scien- 
tific, and technical periodicals are cur- 
rently received. Mr. Sage gave with the 
building an endowment fund of $300,000, 
the income of which is devoted to the 
purchase of books. In the basement 
is an audience-room which seats a thou- 
sand persons, and in the lofty tower, 
which may be seen from all the surround- 
ing country, is the great bell, the gift of 
Mrs. Mary White, and a fine chime of 
bells given by Mrs. Jennie McGraw 
Fiske. The Law Library occupies the 
third floor of Boardman Hall, the elegant 
Law College Building, and comprises 
nearly 25,000 volumes, including the 
famous Moak Library, presented by 
Mrs. Douglass Boardman and her 
daughter, as a memorial of Dean Board- 
man. This library attracts students in 
law from all parts of the country. Sev- 
eral of the Faculty have refused higher 
salaries elsewhere, because they were not 
willing to be separated from the advan- 
tages of these fine libraries. 

The college which has the largest num- 
ber of students is that of Mechanical 
Arts, the gift of Hiram W. Sibley, of 





Rochester, N. Y., who gave nearly a 


quarter of a million dollars for its equip- 
|ment and endowment. It has seven 
| strong departments, including electrical 
mechanical, and marine engineering, 
| mechanical arts, etc. All of the colleges 
| are thoroughly equipped with fine libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, etc., and are 
|in charge of a distinguished corps of 
| professors. A specialty is made of agri- 
| culture; there are a well-arranged dairy, 
piggery, barns, greenhouses, and every 
appliance for practical study and work. 
The same is true of the Veterinary Col- 
lege, which was erected and equipped last 


ee at a cost of $150,000. It has a 
| Surgical Operating theatre, General 
| Patients’ ward, modern stable, etc., 
ete. 


There is a beautiful chapel, also the gift 
of Henry W. Sage, with a fine organ, 
many exquisite memorial windows, and 
brass and marble tablets. Connected 
with it is the Mortuary Chapel, in whose 
cryptare laid the bodies of Ezra Cornell, 
Mary, wife of Andrew D. White, and 
others of the founders of the university. 
At one end lies the marble recumbent 
figure, in heroic size, of Ezra Cornell, 
done by Story ; and at one side, with the 
light from the stained glass window fall- 
ing upon her face, is the life-size recum- 
bent figure of Mary White, a marvellously 
beautiful piece of statuary, the work of 
Ezekiel, of Rome. In many places are 
memorials to this gifted woman, whose 
presence, for a quarter of a century, was 
a constant benediction to the university. 

Cornell has had three presidents— 
Andrew D. White, three times elected 
to represent his eountry in foreign 
courts, who served from 1868 to 1885 ; 
Charles Kendall Adams, 1885-1892; and 
Jacob Gould Schurman, 1892, who now 
presides. 

The Faculty residences, scattered about 
the campus, are pretty and comfortable, 
but not elegant. That of ex-President 
White is a vine-covered, two-story brick, 
with many bay windows. It is situated 
on a high terrace, in a grove of fine 
trees, at the head of a long shaded ave- 
nue, and commands asuperb view. One 
can imagine that even amidst the splen- 
dor of foreign courts, his thoughts must 
often turn with longing towards this 
beautiful home. His name is always 
spoken with loving reverence here at the 
institution which he helped to found, and 
whose unfolding and growth he watched 
so carefully and tenderly for nearly 
30 years. As Ezra Cornell was the strong, 
sagacious, financial support, so Andrew 
D. White was the intellect, the thought, 
the soul of the university. The first 
has passed away, leaving an imperishable 
monument which will grow greater and 
grande’ as others take up and add to the 
work which he so nobly began. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ipa H. 


A HARVEST MOON FESTIVAL. 


HARPER. 








A Harvest-Moon Festival will be held at 
Onset, Mass., Sept. 18, 19, to wind up 
the season. These festivals are always 
‘‘red-letter’’ days at Onset, where they 
originated, but have spread to other 
camps and churches. A friend writes: 
“This is really the most enjoyable month 
at Onset. Our Oné-set Harvest - Moon 
Society, under whose arrangement the 
Harvest Moon Festival will take place, are 
industriously looking about them with a 
view to selecting a corner lot suitable for 
the erection of a Memorial Hall, where a 
relic room, library, and reading room 
can be built for the use of the society, 
and for strangers to come and feel at 
home. Such a place is very much needed, 
as we have visitors from all parts of the 
country—from California and other West- 
ern states.’"” Mrs. Augusta Frances Tripp 
has been secretary of this society since 
its inception. 





> - - 


WORLD’S WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The Fourth Biennial Convention of the 
World’s W. C. T. U. will meet on Satur- 
day, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, Oct. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 1897, in Toronto, Canada. 

The Dominion and Toronto W. C. T. 
U.’s are making extensive arrangements 
for meetings. The churches, city authori- 
ties, temperance, and philanthropic or- 
ganizations are also giving assistance. 

Officers of countries and superintend- 
ents of departments are reminded that 
reports will form an important feature of 
the Convention. 

Reduced railway rates to delegates. 

AG@NEs E. SLACK, Sec. World’s W.C.T.U. 
Ripley, Derbyshire, England. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss C. A. TEAL, of Brooklyn, has been 
appointed the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle organizer for the ap- 
proaching year. 

Miss Emma C. SICKELS has been com- 
missioned by Governor Tanner, of Illinois, 
a delegate to the meeting of the Farmers’ 
National Congress for 1897 to 1898, to 
represent the Domestic Science Associa- 
tion, of which she is president. 

Miss LomBroso, the daughter of the 
Italian professor, has written a volume, 
the title of which is “On the Happiness 
of Women.”’ The lady has made a 
study of a hundred women, married and 
unmarried, and comes to the conclusion 
that women generally are happier than 
men. There are two phases in women’s 
lives the lady believes she has deter- 
mined—one is that love-making and ma- 
ternity are the essential and decisive 
elements of happiness; the other is that 
moderate means are more conducive to 
happiness than riches. 

Mrs. SALLIE E, M. HARpy has contrib- 
uted a series of three articles, entitled 
“Some Kentucky Lawyers” to The Green 
Bag of Boston. The last article appeared 
in the August number of the magazine. 
The Louisville (Ky.) Times says: ‘*The 
papers are scholarly and of a high literary 
character. Mrs. Hardy is of distinguished 
family and equipped in every way to 
write a true history of the legal giants of 
her State, ands he wields a facile pen.’’ 

Mrs. JENNIE MoorE, who recently res- 
cued William Farley from drowning off 
the Iron Pier at Coney Island, N. Y., has 
a record as a life-saver. She possesses a 
gold medal presented to her for bravely 
rescuing a woman from drowning at 
Charleston, S.C., in 1890. She also saved 
the life of Miss Sophie Sprockett, whose 
boat was capsized off Augusta, Ga. Cap- 
tain Doherty, of the Coney Island Life 
Saving Society, has made her an honorary 
member of the society, and will ask the 
State society to present a medal to her. 


Miss I. ALEXANDER, of San Francisco, 
is a well-known Christian worker from 
Toronto, Canada, where she is looked 
upon with love and respect by hundreds 
whom she was the means of helping. Her 
object now is to get all churches inter- 
ested in a non-sectarian hospital for indi- 
gent Chinese, and when this is established 
there will be no excuse for the continu- 
ance of the present dens which are called 
hospitals that are a disgrace to the city. 
Miss Alexander will visit the various 
Christian societies in the city and en- 
deavor to get them to take action, and 
hopes to have the hospital started and 
maintained by the churches. She will 
give her time to it, and is seeking no place 
of profit. 

Miss MARIA LOUISE POOL is one of the 
small band of New England women writers 
who in the past few years have done so 
much strong and original work. Her first 
novel, “‘Roweny in Boston,’’ showed skil- 
ful handling, and its local coloring made 
it a story of unusual interest. Miss Pool 
was born in Rockland, Mass. Nearly all 
her life she has passed in New England, 
and she has acquired, through close ob- 
servation, familiarity with the varied 
types of New England character which 
she has introduced in her stories. Several 
visits in the South and among the Caro- 
lina mountains gave her material for 
“Dally” and other successful novels. Miss 
Pool’s latest story, ‘“‘The Red Bridge 
Neighborhood,” now running as a serial 
in Harper’s Bazar, is strong in plot, and is 
marked by dramatic episodes. 

Miss MARY FRANCES PEIRCE,of Weston, 
Mass., who has charge of the public rec- 
ords of that town, and is doing excellent 
and commendable work to preserve and 
enrich them, says, in her report to the 
selectmen: ‘‘I should be glad if the pres- 
ent owners would send me word of any 
cellar-holes that are or have been on their 
estates, and any facts or traditions about 
them. We are already a generation too 
late in our work, but much may yet be 
done.’’ It is pleasant to see this tendency 
to gather the stories and traditions of the 
cellar-holes. The historian of Weston is 
helped in locating the people who lived 
in the town in the last century by an 
existing copy of the direct tax-list of 1798, 
levied by the United States Government, 
which gives the name and owner and 
occupant of every house in the town in 
that year. Taken in connection with a 
map made in 1794-96, it helps-to locate 
the greater part of the inhabitants living 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 
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COMRADESHIP OF WIVES. 


This phase of married life is rarely re- 
garded with a just estimation of its impor- 
tance. One looks with deep regret at the 
lives thus robbed of great delight, and at 
the prosaic if not more unhappy endings 
of the long partnership, when the first 
flush of young love’s enthusiasm is super- 
seded by a mere division of necessary 
household cares and family responsibili- 
ties. 

As the husband goes forth to his labor, 
too commonly the last words are: ‘‘Re- 
member to get this or attend to that,” 
and, already full of anxious thought of 
his day’s work, his parting ideas of wife 
and home are solely of added care. When 
he returns, too often the mutual part of 
their conversation turns only on the vexa- 
tions of trivial details of the family routine 
and their ends. He has left a business 
partner behind him; he finds another 
awaiting him. Naturally his mind will 
seek diversion elsewhere, or look for rest 
in the silent companionship of his cigar in 
a solitary corner. 

A husband’s ‘‘fads’’ are often most per- 
plexing trials to a wife. What can he 
find to interest him in these incompre- 
hensible things? Really these interests 
are of inestimable value to him. It isa 
great blessing to any tired man to havea 
“hobby,” and his wife should be earnestly 
glad of the recreation it gives his mind, or 
the strength it imparts to his body. True, 
it takes great sympathy with her husband 
(the true application of the radical mean- 
ing of this rare quality) for her to find her 
interest and joy in his, when, perhaps, he 
spends all his leisure for a week in pre- 
paring, as Ruskin says, to “go out and 
kill something.”’ But if all these exami- 
nations of guns and cartridges, these 
sudden demands for mislaid hunting-caps 
and hidden bvots, lend zest to all these 
hours; if his eye kindles and his step 
grows active, it is well for her to stop 
wondering why it pleases him, and give 
her best energies to being glad of this 
diversion to his thoughts, and share his 
searches, and forget her annoyance at the 
widespread confusion he creates, in the 
realization of the healthful result. 

Sometimes the “hobby” rides in quite 
another path; he is a fancier of costly 
bindings and rare editions, while the 
drawing-room needs a new rug and the 
house wants paint. Nothing is insignifi- 
cant if it diverts him from the state of the 
market, the points of his difficult brief, 
or the destructive routine of whatever his 
profession or business may be. Learn 
the value of the seemingly useless things 
that are dear to him, make yourself like 
them, and share his pleasure; or if that is 
impossible, take your part in it by enter- 
ing into his gratification as good for him 
and therefore surely good for you. 

A death-blow to married good-fellow- 
ship comes surely to the wife who per- 
sistently antagonizes her husband’s nat- 
ural tastes and inclinations, and urges him 
to take his pleasures in her way. ‘To 
argue and insist and ask for reasons, 
simply puts her outside of his happiest 
hours, and shuts against her the place 
where he acts spontaneously and freely. 
No measure can take the dimensions of 
the loss she has so incurred. 

Every common interest the wife can 
grasp, outside of those to which family 
care is a part, is a buttress against a weak- 
ening of that too often transient inter- 
course which in honeymoon days makes 
the husband delight himself in being 
always in his wife’s society. It is better 
worth while to cultivate a knowledge of 
anything and everything that interests 
him than it was in the beginning to wear 
his favorite dress and sing his pet songs. 
You may cling to him with every fibre of 
a devoted heart, and seek only his good in 
all you do; and yet, if you cannot see with 
his eyes, and hear with his ears, but fool- 
ishly try to make him happy by perpetu- 
ally endeavoring to draw him away from 
his favorite pursuits, and accept your ideas 
of rest and enjoyment, your labor is in 
vain, and your husband will never say of 
you : “Thou art my rest.” 

It seems an arbitrary rule, and one 
which does not work both ways, yet deeper 
thought discovers a strong and beautiful 
reason for its existence. Feminine nature, 
which bears its burdens of maternity and 
all the multitude of duties by which we 
grow strong, isnot mated to its fac-simile; 
your husband is that stronger, different, 
masculine personality, without which 
your existence would be incomplete. You 
do not want to lean upon and look up to 
a reproduction of yourself, and your share 
of the perfect union is to find out and fit 
into your life the pursuits and tastes 
which make him different from you. 

Oh, that it were possible to extermi- 
nate nagging from domestic life! So 
often with the most loving intentions a 
wife alienates and irritates, even bitterly 
wounds, the husband she half worships, 
by persistent remonstrance or entreaty, 
or by starting every day a fresh argu- 
ment on the same theme. Half the time 
it is wholly concerning what is supposed 





to be either for his good or his children's; 
but the wife cannot give up her point. 
All the symbolic facts in nature, the drop 
of water that wears away the stone, the 
mouse that gnaws the rope, the crevice 
that becomes the chasm, are weak illus 
trations of the fatal result of these argu- 
ments upon married comradeship and 
good fellowship. ‘‘As the climbing upa 
sandy way is to the feet of the aged, so 
is a wife full of words to a quiet man” 
Wise, indeed, was the old philosopher 
who found this quaint similitude; one 
sees the crumbling sand slide, and fall 
back, and ever draw the woman of many 
arguments away from her goal. 

There is also a deep place of unity in 
the wifely understanding of the immense 
importance and honorable responsibili- 
ties of her husband’s business. It seems 
so hard to see strength give way, youth 
fade, and illness threaten under the bond- 
age of a tyrannous profession, or an 
absorbing business. To so order your 
living that you are sure he is not dying 
that you may live luxuriously, is the only 
help you can give. ‘To inveigh against his 
absorption, to entreat him to let go what 
he has prorised to perform, to fret and 
worry him through his few hours at 
home, can do no good, and sets you in the 
midst of the turmoil already in possession 
of his tired mind. This sort of thing 
makes men treat their wives as if they 
were unreasonable children, and lowers 
the equality of the matrimonial partner- 
ship. 

When you are watching with an aching 
heart the multiplying gray hairs and lines 
of care; when you see with grief the 
power of enjoyment growing weak, keep 
your trouble in the deep of your heart; 
let your demands be few, and let his home 
be his peace. Fight out the battles of 
your own realm without disturbing him 
with the details; struggle through your 
vexations in silence, but give to him a 
serene atmosphere, a welcoming smile, a 
cheerful response, a patient endurance, 
until, when the strain is over, you can 
perhaps find the right time to tenderly 
point out the dangers of the way. Doubt- 
less an aching head, a confused memory, 
and a dulled perception have told it all to 
him most vividly already. From you he 
wants comfort and rest, diversion from 
himself,*the tonic of new thoughts, and 
pleasant change. 

The glow and fervor of a husband's all- 
else-forgetting devotion in early married 
life cannot remain; the man must labor, 
and added responsibility takes stern 
thought; but the tenderness which grows 
deeper, the dependence which increases 
as the years roll on are better things, 
reserved for those wives only who have 
stood shoulder to shoulder all the way, 
not dragging him back or pulling this 
way and that, but bravely planting their 
feet in the path he has chosen, and in 
hard places whispering, ‘‘Forget me; | 
will follow.”’ 

It is to women like these that the sunset 
aftermath comes; to wives like these that 
old men turn as the path inclines down- 
ward, with a beautiful dependence. It is 
to couples so united that God gives those 
calm years which are as ‘‘clear shining 
after rain.”’ At the doors of many a cot- 
tage, at the firesides of many wealthy 
homes, sit old couples, hand in hand, com- 
rades to the last. The gentle “don’t you 
remember” brings back memories dear to 
both, which no one else can share; and at 
this last there are no longer separate 
tastes and desires to which they must 
mutually concede; but they talk softly of 
the swift-coming time, when 

“We'll sleep together at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo.” 
—Evening Post. c, 


-_-- 
OILVE THORNE MILLER’S BIRD TALKS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, of 628 Han- 
cock Street, Brooklyn, has just completed 
a series of bird talks in the country homes 
of Sands Point, L. I. My pleasure in 
this presentation, and the letter on Bird 
Study from Miss Willard in your issue of 
Aug. 21, as well as more in that of Aug. 
28, reminds me that to stand for the in- 
telligent protection of birds is a philan 
thropy especially obligatory upon women. 
We are declared to be the great despoilers 
of the bird kingdom through our inordi- 
nate love of feathered finery. Knowing 
what we do to-day of the humane trend 
of the womanly heart, we cannot doubt 
that wherever it is shown that such grat- 
ification of vanity deprives us of the 
choicest blessings that wing their way 
over woods and fields, women will largely 
abandon the market which supplies such 
demand; and in no pleasanter way can 
this gospel be spread than in listening to 
these delightful talks in bird lore. 

No paper is broader in philanthropy and 
reform than the WomMAN’s JouRNAL, and 
it meets the eyes of more women of this 
stamp between the two oceans that bound 
the American continent than any other 
paper. It is therefore meet thatit should 





stand foremost in this crusade. One does 
not need to call attention to Mrs. Miller’s 
papers. They have spoken for themselves, 
but it may interest bird lovers to know 
that she will go to San Francisco in Feb- 
ruary and return in April, coming back, 
in a@ way, with the birds themselves. 
Clubs which lie upon her route, may like 
to avail themselves of this rare opportu- 
nity to arrest her on her journey and par- 
take of her wisdom. 
MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 
Sands Point, L. I., Sept. 8, 1897. 
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BALANCE-LOVING NATURE. 

Froebel’s philosophy was learned frum 
Nature; through the study of a flower. 

His philosophy teaches that Nature is 
balance-loving, and makes all things in 
pairs. In darkness and light, in the poles 
of the magnet, in acid and alkali, in the 
mysteries of sex—we find writ in char- 
acters of sense the law of spirit. 

Now would it not appeal to the reason 
of a sensible man that woman must share 
alike with himself the good and the evil 
in this world? And would it not appeal 
to the reason of a sensible man that there 
might be less of evil and more of good if 
she did share alike with him? 

A gentleman not long ago said to me: 
‘Men can do things which would not be 
proper for a woman. The salvation of 
the world depends upon the purity of 
woman.”’ 

That is not even common sense. 

Of course our conversation concerned 
the immoralities of this life, and I was 
taking the ground that it was as bad for a 
man to be immoral as for a woman. The 
Ten Commandments were written fur both 
sexes, and to excuse a man who breaks 
one of the least of them makes it easier 
and paves the way for a woman to do the 
same—the seventh Commandment for in- 
stance. If you have a barrel of apples, 
however sound they may be, just place 
one rotten apple in the middle of the 
barrel and see how quickly the others will 
be infected with gloeosporium fructigenum, 
so called by botanists. If what men do is 
excused, winked at as the saying is, then 
the women will sooner or later begin to 
see less and less the evil, until they are 
themselves corrupted. 

* Do men think that treating women like 
idiots or lunatics inclined to be bad, 
giving the men who do the same things, 
or worse, freedom to do as they please, 
will remedy the evils of this world, or 
make it more harmonious? Methinks they 
have tried too long already. Why not try 
treating the sexes alike, awhile? Why 
not begin reform in their own ranks? 
Pick out the rotten apples instead of giv- 
ing them places of honor? The men have 
everything their own way; it rests with 
them, then; the salvation of the world 
depends not on the purity of women 


alone, but on the purity of men and 
women. Nay, more on men than on 
women. Since men assume the responsi- 


bility, God will hold them accountable. 
Since they are creator with God, He will 
ask them in the end to give an account of 
their stewardship. Peace and harmony 
cannot be until balance-loving Nature is 
satisfied. 

A flower with half its petals held 
cramped and imprisoned in the calyx does 
not develop into a perfect, symmetrical 
flower. On the contrary, such a tlower is 
one-sided; its petals, which have been 
cramped too long within the calyx, are 
smaller and deformed. I never see such 
a flower without thinking of the men and 
women of our ‘‘enlightened”’ present cen- 
tury. 

Christ’s prophecy be fulfilled. 
But when it is, woman will stand beside 
man, his equal in everything. 

In an editorial of Aug. 10, the Boston 
Herald would have women kept as nuns. 
What for? that they may be pure, until 
some sinfully selfish, lustful man, whose 
will-power is stronger than the woman’s, 
can by his arts and his wiles make 
her imagine herself in love, so that 
she, the innocent lamb, will marry him. 
After she is once the wife of Mr. Herald, 
what a terrible awakening to find her 
angelic innocent self mated with a demon. 
Is the demon happy? What does the 
divorce court tell? 

If a law could be passed prohibiting 
divorces, that would be the first step 
towards the reforms, for which the men 
claim to be so eager (?). This marrying to- 
day and then to-morrow giving a lawyer 
money to procure a quietly, 


must 


y divorce 
smacks of barbarism or of the harem. The 
thing is done so frequently that lawyers 
think nothing of it, and the world would 
be shocked if it knew. 

Mankind to-day wears the blossom of 
intelligence on its crown, while its roots 
are immersed in the mire of materialism. 

Men are losing sight of the spiritual 
life to an alarming extent—Why? As our 
high educational principles gain ground 
why should we lose sight of the spiritual 
side of our life, which makes of man a 
perfect creative being? Are the mothers 





responsible? As I said in the beginning, 
No. So long as they are held in obedi- 
ence, subservient to the law-makers; so 
long as their children have the example 
of tobacco-smoking, wine-drinking, lust- 
ful law-makers, how little they can do, 


and with what unlimited powers of en- ; 


durance and patience and mental suffer- 
ing must they labor to accomplish that 
little. 

Women cannot afford to draw their 
skirts about them and shut their eyes, if 
they have the interest of their daughters 
at heart. Whenever reform is in ques- 
tion, it is an imperative duty to show up 
unsparingly the dark side of things, to 
lay bare the whole evil and its conse- 
quences.— Observer. 
>? 


A CANADIAN JOURNALIST. 





Miss Mary H. Krout, of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean staff, writes from London 
concerning one of the most brilliant of 
Canadian women journalists—Mrs. Wat- 
kins—who has conducted a department 
in the Toronto Mail and Empire for a 
number of years. Under the pseudonym 
of Kit’? her wit and wisdom are known 
throughout the Dominion. She says: 


During the past few months Mrs. Wat- 
kins has been living in London, whither 
she came accompanied by her son, a 
handsome lad of twelve years, to write of 
the jubilee, like hundreds of other corre- 
spondents. Her work in the capacity of 
London correspondent for her paper has 
been brilliant and indefatigable. Mrs. 
Watkins is still a young woman, being on 
the shady side of thirty; she is tall and 
slender, with a fair complexion, brown 
eyes, and heavy masses of auburn hair. 

She talks fluently and well, and her 
personality is attractive and fascinating. 

She was born in Ireland, and spent her 
girlhood in a rambling o!d Irish manor- 
house in Galway. She was an ardent 
lover of out-of-door life, and her dogs and 
horses were her chosen friends. 

In 1890—seven years ago—she entered 
journalism “without any idea of what 
would be required of her,’’ as she herself 
confessed. 

Before emigrating to the new world she 
tried her fortunes as a governess in Lon- 
don, earning £1, when her expenses 
weekly were a shilling more than her in- 
come, The work was hard and thankless, 
and while she lived in a governess’ home, 
she rode many miles daily to her work, 
starting early in the morning, and not 
returning until long after nightfall. 

She went direct to Toronto, and thence 
to Winnipeg, where she again found 
employment teaching music and lan- 
guages. She did also the work of her 
own household, and her second child 
was born here. After atime, finding that 
nothing could be hoped for by a longer 
residence in the Northwest, she took her 
two children and returned to Toronto. 

She had written a good deal for her 
own amusement, and among her papers 
was a little story of Irish life, as it had 
come under her own observation. This 
she read to a friend, who at once encour- 
aged her to send it tothe Saturday Night, 
a weekly paper which published matter 
of that sort. This she did, and the story 
was accepted, the author receiving a 
guinea for it—a sum which seemed to her 
then very generous. Other sketches were 
written and accepted, and she was urged 
to go to Mr. Farrar, of the Toronto Mail, 
and ask for a position on the regular 
staff. She hesitated, but one night, feeling 
very hopeless, having failed to obtain 
pupils, and her work in this direction 
coming to an end, she finally resolved to 
apply to the Mail the following morning. 

She was asked at once if she understood 
newspaper work, if she had ever taken an 
assignment, or understood reporting. She 
was forced to answer all these quesiions 
in the negative. There was a ‘‘woman’s 
column” in the paper, and several women 
had edited it in succession, but had made 
a failure of it. She was then told to call 
again, and said that she crept down the 
stairs feeling very crestfallen and disheart- 
ened. Still, there was something exhilarat- 
ing in the very atmosphere of the news- 
paper office, in the men coming and going, 
in the smell of printer’s ink, and the 
throb of the engines, and she felt that 
that was where she belonged, and she 
resolved to come again. 

She carried out this determination and 
called the following day; this time was 
told to go home and write something. 
Her first copy consisted of toilet sugges- 
tions, an article on sitting under gas jets 
inducing baldness, and finally’ a little 
theory of her own concerning Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden, which, it need 
hardly be explained, was a distinct de- 
parture from the accepted scriptural ver- 
sion. She had been told to write on one 
side of the paper only, so this instruction 
was carefully followed out and the sheets 
pasted together in a long strip, were 
tightly rolled—a form especially hateful 
to all rightminded editors and copy read- 
ers. 

She carried this to the editor, and he 


ran over it, first snipping off the paperinto | 


convenient pages, and remarking, when 
he came to the article on baldness, that 
that must account for his own affliction. 
He had not much to say of the rest, but 
the Adam and Eve story caught his fancy; 
he commended it highly and sent it up- 
stairs at once, and it appeared the follow- 
ing morning. ‘The author said that she 
got up early and borrowed the paper for 
the pleasure of seeing herself in print, 
and that she could never again be so 
proud or happy as sbe was that day; she 
felt that she had a personal interest in 
the Mail and all that pertainedtoit. Her 
engagement began at once, and she was 
placed in charge of the woman’s depart- 
ment, which she improved and enlarged 


! 
_until it became a prominent feature of 
the paper. 

It was, however, only a part of her 
varied and responsible work. She took 
assignments, interviewed all people of 
note who came to Toronto, was the cor. 
respondent of the Mail and Empire 
through the World’s Fair, and at the Mid. 
| winter Fair in San Francisco. She then 
went to the West Indies and to South 
America. She was also special correspond. 
ent during the inauguration of President 
McKinley, and was then sent to London 
for the jubilee. Her work in this capacity 
has been not only admirable in quality, 
but enormous in quantity, and has added 
greatly to her reputation. It is probable 
that Mrs. Watkins will be permanently 
retained in London as staff correspondent 
for the Mai/ and Empire. She is at pres- 
ent engaged on a novel of Irish life, the 
scene of which is laid in that part of Ire- 
land with which she is most familiar, 
It will probably be produced simultane. 
ously in the United States and England, 
and its success is thoroughly anticipated 
by those who are most familiar with the 
talent of the clever Canadian newspaper 
woman, 
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SENATOR HOAR’S PLEA FOR BIRDS. 
Senator George F. Hoar writes as fol. 
| lows to the Advertiser: 

I wish to thank you very earnestly for 
your excellent article upon the destruction 
of the song birds. I do not think the per- 
sons who in the papers or in private con- 
versation speak lightly of this matter 
know that there is great danger that these 
delightful ornaments of the world in which 
we live will become exterminated the 
world over. I wish every woman in the 
United States would read Ouida’s article 
in the Forum, showing how dreary and 
desolate are the fields of Italy which once 
were musical with the songs of the night- 
ingale and gay with the beautiful plum- 
age of the birds of a hundred kinds. 

It is said that England imports more 
than 25,000,000 dead birds every year, and 
that their skins and feathers are made in- 
to articles to adorn women. In all Eu- 
rope 300,000,000 birds are sacrificed every 
year for this purpose. In Chicago one 
dealer receives in a single season 32,000,- 
000 humming-birds and 300,000 other 
birds of different varieties, or their wings. 
Some people call the objection to all this 
mere sentiment. So is the objection to 
murdering children a sentiment. 

One of the most distinguished men in 
this country, who was in my committee 
room at the capitol last winter, told me 
that the day before two ladies had called 
upon his daughter, each of whom had on 
her hat seven aigrettes or spires. Now 
but one of these is grown upon the bird. 
So there were fourteen beautiful birds 
sacrificed for the passing fashion of orna- 
ment for the heads of these two women. 
l repeated the story just afterward to a 
gentleman whose name is well known to 
all your readers, who is much interested 
in natural history. He told me that not 
only what I have just said was true, but 
that these feathers are a sort of bridal or- 
nament of the female bird, growing when 
the nesting season begins and dying down 
soon after the brood is reared. So in all 
probability, the destruction of the mother 
bird to get each of these plumes had cost 
not only her life, but that of a brood of 
young ones. 

The law passed by our Legislature last 
winter was not intended or expected to 
cure this evil in a single year, or of itself 
to go very far toward curing it at all. 
That must be done by a concerted action 
of all the States of the Union, not only 
with each other, but with Canada and 
perhaps Mexico and the South American 
States. The like object must be accom- 
plished in Europe by a movement among 
the humane people of all nations. 

The object of the bird petition and the 
Massachusetts law which followed it was 
to call the attention of the American 
women, who have the ‘best and kindest 
hearts God ever made for the comfort of 
man, to an evil which they can cure by a 
simple change of fashion. Our love for 
them is a sentiment. It is a sentiment 
largely enhanced by our delight in the 
beauty of girl and matron, and in the 
sweetest music in the world, the voices 
of mothers and sisters and wives. It is 
no faint or far off echo of that music 
which comes to our ears when we listen 
to our song birds, and Iam sure that who- 
ever shall be the enemies of these de- 
lightful and beautiful creatures which 
God has given the world for its most ex- 
quisite ornament, the American women 
will be their friends and saviors. 
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LETTER FROM DR. ELIZABETH 
BLACKWELL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


May I share with your women readers 
the following extract from a recent letter 
from Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman physician, now resident in Hast- 
ings, England, but long practising her 
profession in New York? She has been 
to me the best of friends here and abroad 
since the early fifties, and I have learned 
She says: 

As the physical powers decrease, the 
large outlook of the spiritual faculties 
enlarges, and the new openings for in- 
tensely interesting work so increase that 
old things are left behind, and one presses 
eagerly forward to those which are before 
one. 

My ‘‘Humane Science” lectures, which 
I planned, and which are nearly coming 
to their most satisfactory conclusion, 
encourage me to mature a new course for 
next autumn, 

The idea that science must be unitary; 
that it cannot be split up into entirely 
| separate and independent sections, if we 
seek to attain truth in any section, is a 
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idea, difficult to be thoroughly 
grasped. Yet it is essential to the per- 
manent progress of the race. So I shall 
work at it as long as I live, and it is par- 
ticularly necessary in order to raise medi- 
cine out of the labyrinth of materialism 
in which it hopelessly wanders. .. . 

We are beginning faintly to perceive 
what sanitation really means, viz., the 
reverential acceptance of the divine law 
of health. 

It is to my mind a proof of the wonder- 
ful unity of the moral law, which will not 
permit any helpless creatures to be out- 
raged without the evil effects being grad- 
ually felt throughout our moral life. Men, 
women, children, and animals are all 
bound together by a tremendous, awful, 
immeasurable power which has made 
good immeasurably stronger than evil 
by an inexorable decree, which in the end 
always destroys evil.” 

CORNELIA C, Hussey. 


new 
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WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 

A young lady who desired to attend 
lectures at Cambridge and Oxford, Eng- 
land, came into the office of the WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL for information to that end. 
Fortunately we were able to suggest the 
people who could tell her what she needed; 
and she has given us the benefit of her 
knowledge to print for use of others 
similarly minded: 


Women who desire to attend lectures 
in Cambridge must enter as students one 
of the two colleges for women in Cam- 
bridge (Girton or Newnham), residence 
at which confers certain privileges. In 
exceptional cases women are allowed to 
reside (at Newnham and Girton) as out- 
students, and thus are admitted to lec- 
tures. 

Though no definite regulation is made, 
duly qualified American women have oc- 
casionally been admitted (to Newnham 
and Girton) when space permitted, with- 
out examination and without undertaking 
the whole three years’ course. 

The cost of tuition and board at Newn- 
ham is from $131.25 to $168 a term. There 
are three terms a year. 

At Oxford one can hear the university 
lectures by joining the ‘‘Association for 
Promoting the Education of Women in 
Oxford”’ (fees, $1.25 a year). Some of the 
professors, however, do not admit women. 
Women who may not wish to take the 
whole three years’ course are admitted as 
members of the Association. There are 
fees also for the different courses of lec- 
tures; they do not amount to above $125 
a year with tutoring. 

Both Girton and Newnham now work 
regularly for the honors examinations of 
the university. But there is a little more 
readiness on the part of Newnham to 
admit women, under special circum- 
stances, who may not wish to take the 
full university course. 

The above information is taken from a 
pamphlet published by Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege on ‘*The Opportunities for Women 
to Study in Foreign Countries,” and from 
an article in the Forum, XIX., p. 187. 
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THE BALLOT AND THE BULLET. 


A constantly recurring argument of the 
anti-suffragists is the inability of woman 
to vote or hold office on account of her in- 
capacity for military service. To support 
this the remonstrants construct or im- 
agine a state of society that exists only 
among animals and the lowest forms of 
humanity, the state of existence where 
brute force is everything and intellect 
nothing. 

The merest smattering of history will 
convince the reflecting reader how little 
brute strength or skill in physical warfare 
has been a factor in the success of the 
foremost statesmen, rulers or generals, 
and the manners and customs of even 
Savage peoples show how influence and 
power invariably abide with the keenest 
and wisest brains, not with the strongest 
arms. 

When we endeavor to make military 
Service the requirement for the franchise 
we controvert the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the American Constitution, 
and all the arguments and beliefs that led 
to the framing of these corner stones of 
our National Government. We must deny 
the existence on our legal records of those 
acts that give the franchise to every sane 
male citizen of legal age, irrespective of 
age, condition or physical capacity. When 
We are prepared to admit that black is 
white, right is wrong, or that twice two 
may have other products than four, we 
may logically accept this statement of the 
anti-suffragists as truth. Not only is it 
entirely false that ability for military ser- 
vice is a requirement for the franchise, 





but it is registered on the statute books 
that the only citizens debarred from voting 
privilege (excepting criminals, insane and 
women), are the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States. 

As to the incapacity of women to hold 
public office, women have had a large 
share in conducting the government for 
many years. They have been employed in 
the government departments at Washing- 
ton and have filled minor positions in 
other places. They are likewise numer- 
ous in State and municipal governments, 
where they are daily becoming more im- 
portant factors. That they have been as 
efficient as men in these positions is 
proved by their retention, and there ‘s no 
doubt that they would give the same sat- 
isfaction were the officers elective instead 
of appointive. That they would fulfil all 
the functions of men is, of course, absurd; 
but they would, by natural selection, take 
the offices best suited to them. 

The anti-suffragists argue that were war 
to be declared every woman in oftice 
would be a useless and clogging burden 
on the administration. Deeds speak 
louder than words. The records of the 
hospital corps, in the great War of the 
Rebellion, and the magnificent services of 
the Sanitary Commission show that women 
can find work to doin war as well as in 
peace, and in each can be the equal in her 
duty of man. CHARLES H. CHAPMAN. 

New York city. 


-_-- 


MEN AS KITCHEN MAIDS. 

It is an interesting development of the 
woman suffrage agitation that Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, editor of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, Boston, is devoting a good deal 
of her time and attention to finding situa- 
tions for men as kitchen-maids. She says 
that the chief difficulty she meets in the 
way of getting housework for her proteges 
to do is the conservatism of women. In 
her experience there are always more 
young men willing to take domestic ser- 
vice than there are Yankee housewives 
willing to give them a trial. She affirms 
that it is as hard to convince some women 
that men can do housework as it is to con- 
vince some men that a woman can be a 
principal of a public school. But, she 
continues, the women who venture upon 
the new departure are sometimes reward- 
ed by finding in it a perfect solution of 
the vexed ‘“‘domestic problem.’’ Mrs. Isa- 
bel C. Barrows, who is one of the innova- 
tors, proclaims that the young man now 
doing her housework is the best help she 
has had in thirty years. The man giving 
such distinguished satisfaction is a col- 
lege graduate, who finds his education 
most useful in the kitchen. 

It may be necessary to explain that Miss 
Blackwell and Mrs. Barrows are giving 
themselves, heart and soul, to the task of 
finding employment for Armenian refu- 
gees. These refugees are almost all men, 
and, when unable to find work in their 
trades or professions, they have, in many 
cases, shown their willingness to take any 
work they can get by going out to service. 
Miss Blackwell says that during the last 
eight months between 100 and 200 Arme- 
nians have gone to situations through 
her assistance, many of them to do house- 
work, and that she has yet to receive the 
first complaint from any employer of dis- 
honesty or any serious misconduct, even 
in the case of those who proved unsuited 
to the work and had to be sent back. 
From which appears the good sense of 
some numbers of Armenians, as well as 
the oppor unity open to men, harassed by 
the competition of women, of carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country by 
pressing into occupations monopolized by 
women.—New York Tribune. 





MAKE THE MOST OF YOURSELF. 





It is the duty of every man to make the 
most of himself. Whatever his capacities 
may be, he is sure to find some place 
where he can be useful to himself and to 
others. But he cannot reach his highest 
usefulness without good health, and he 
cannot have good health without pure 
blood. The blood circulates to every 
organ and tissue, and when it is pure, rich 
and healthy it carries health to the entire 
system, but if it is impure it scatters 
disease wherever it flows. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla is the one true blood purifier. It 
cures salt rheum, scrofula, catarrh, dys- 
pepsia and rheumatism because these dis- 
eases have their origin in the blood. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE PEACEMAKER. 


“Is that you, Ted? Come, it is time 
you started for the station to meet Cousin 


| Robert.” 


Ted paused in the hall, and looked 
through the door at his mother. Tags 
also pushed the portitre aside with his 
little yellow head, and looked inquiringly. 

‘*Bother Robert!” ejaculated Ted. ‘I 
forgot all about him. Need I go for him?” 

Tags barked responsiveiy. 

‘How would you like to go to Uncle 
Charles’ and have Robert off rowing with 


| the boys instead of at the train to greet 
| you?”’ 


‘*He wouldn't be off rowing. He doesn’t 
know an oar from a bat. All he does is 
to stay in the house and poke over books. 
I don’t see,’’ continued Ted, his long pent- 
up indignation finding vent at last, ‘‘why 
father asked him here to stay so long. 
anyway. He'll have to share my room, 
I’ve got it all fixed up so nice, and I sup- 
pose he'll be afraid of the guns on the 
wall. He’s a regular mollycoddle, and—”’ 

‘*Ted, my son!” 

Even Tags, the sympathetic, jumped 
and thrust a cold, protesting nose into his 
master’s palm. 

“IT can’t help it: he is!’ And Ted, 
closely followed by Tags, rushed off, shut- 
ting the front door with a bang. 

‘‘We have not asked another boy here 
any too soon, I fear,’’ said Mrs, North to 
herself, as she turned to her sewing. 

Dismissing the boys of the rowing party, 
Ted walked so slowly to the station that, 
when he arrived, the train had come and 
gone, while a lonely-Jooking lad walked 
back and forth on the platform as though 
expecting some one. 

‘*Are you Robert?’’ asked Ted, shortly, 
when he met him. “All right! Come 
on! John will come down for your bag- 
gage. We'll walk.’’ And he led the way 
up the street. 

‘Is this your dog?’’ asked the new- 
comer, patting Tag’s head. ‘I like dogs.” 

‘Yes, he’s mine.” And, though Ted’s 
face relaxed a little at praise of his pet, 
he called Tags around to his side of the 
walk, and took care to keep him there. 
Conversation languished the rest of the 
way. Robert made one or two attempts, 
which met with discouraging results. By 
the time they reached home, Robert felt 
a curious tightening in his throat and a 
smarting of his eyelids; but, when Mrs. 
North opened her arms, and took the 
tired boy to her heart as his own mother 
would have done, his homesickness van- 
ished at once and the world looked 
brighter. His trunk came soon after, and 
he went up to unpack it. Nothing more 
was seen of him that afternoon; and, 
when Ted was sent to call him to supper, 
he found him in the cosey library, oblivi- 
ous to everything save the big book be- 
fore him. 

Ted’s lips curled; but he only said: 
‘‘Supper’s ready. Come on!”’ 

When the boys went up to bed that 
night, Robert did not seem afraid of the 
guns that decorated Ted’s walls. Neither 
did he take up so much space in the room 
as Ted had anticipated. Still, he con- 
tinued deaf to Robert’s overtures, and 
hedged his own personality around with 
indifference and ungracious tolerance. 
This barrier grew more thorny as the 
days went by. When school began, it 
was found that Robert easily outranked 
all the rest of the class; and it was also 
found that he had no interest in any of 
the boyish sports. A book and a quiet 
corner were all he seemed to care for; 
and, though he was willing and obliging, 
the other boys followed Ted’s lead in 
leaving him a good deal to himself. 

Matters had progressed thus for several 
weeks, when one night Ted had to remain 
after school to make up a lesson. When 
he was released, it was too late for the 
rowing match; and, as he came out, tired 
and cross, he saw Robert sitting on the 
schoolhouse steps, trying to teach Tags to 
beg for a bit of candy. To have Robert 
there to witness his ignominy was bad 
enough, but to see him on such good 
terms with Tags was infinitely worse. 
Without a word to either, he went for his 
bicycle and mounted. Just how what 
followed really happened Ted never knew. 
But a moment later he was bending over 
Tags, who was moaning piteously. His 
little leg must have come in contact with 
a sharp stone on the hard pavement; and 
both wheels of the bicycle had gone over 
it, leaving it crushed and broken. Ted 
turned his head, sick and faint; but Robert 
sprang to the rescue. 

“It’s broken!”’ he 


exclaimed. ‘But I 


can set it. Get me some water!’’ But 
Ted, sick at the sight of the blood, leaned 
helplessly against a tree; while Robert 


carried Tags tenderly to the pump, where 
he bathed the ugly wound, and, with 
hastily improvised splints, set the broken 
bone. Then, quite as tenderly he bore 
the little creature home in his arms, 
From that time forth Tags was, by com- 
mon consent, Robert's patient, since the 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deatness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 


| mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 





When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 


any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) | 


that cannot be cured by Hail’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 
F, J. CHengy & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











same sick, faint feelings came over Ted 
every time he thought of the accident. 
He tried to think himself the abused one, 
and that he did not like Robert any better 
than ever. But he was an honest lad; 
and gratitude soon led him to exchange 
contempt for toleration, and toleration 
for admiration, as he watched Robert’s 
skilful treatment of the dog, that had 
now grown to divide his attentions be- 
tween the two lads. And, when one day 
the splints were removed, and Tags 
hopped around, barking joyfully at the 
restoration of his injured member, Ted’s 


better nature asserted itself, and he 
shouted: 
“Hooray, Tags! Hooray for Robert! 


How did you ever do it, Bob?” 

At the friendly “Bob,’’ Robert flushed 
with pleasure. 

“Oh, I learned how from books,” he 
repled modestly, adding, ‘‘I am going to 
be a doctor some day.” 

“Well, Tags and I know one thing— 
don’t we, Tags—and that is, we are sorry 
we ever called you a mollycoddle. And 
isn’t it funny?’ he went on slowly, with 
the air of one who was stating a newly 
discovered fact, ‘‘some of us can do some 
things, and some another. 1lcan row, and 
you can’t; and you can set a bone, when 
the sight of blood gives me that awful 
creepy feeling. And I don’t suppose,” he 
finished oracularly, ‘‘that those of us who 
can do some things ought to poke fun at 
those that can do other things, do you, 
Tagsy?” Bending over, Ted shyly kissed 
the shaggy yellow head; and Mrs. North, 
from the piazza, knew that in his secret 
heart Ted meant the caress for Bob. 

Bob knew it, too. Thereafter the three 
were the firmest friends, and not even 
Tag’s equal division of his affection awak- 
ened so much as a spark of jealousy in 
Ted’s now loyal heart. And when, years 
later, Bob was graduated with high 
honors from a medical school, Tags, grown 
old and feeble, was an honored guest at 
the little banquet Ted gave in his cousin’s 
honor.—Gertrude Morton Cannon, in the 
New York Observer. 





PHYSICIANS’ ADIRONDACK EXCURSIONS. 


During September a series of Physi- 
cians’ excursions will be run over the 
Fitchburg Railroad to the Adirondacks, 
and no one not familiar with the beauties 
of that region should lose the opportu- 
nity of touring it at this time. The excur- 
sions will leave Boston, Sept. 7 and 21, and 
be under the personal supervision of Dr. 
C. McV. Tobey, manager of the Adiron- 
dack Bureau of Information, Boston, who 
was a resident of the mountains for 
twenty-five years, and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with their beauties. All of the best 
section will be included in the tours, and 
the service will be first-class in every 
respect. 

The Adirondacks combine all the pic- 
turesque features of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont in one grand panorama 
of mountain, lake and river, and the at- 
mosphere is one constant, exhilarating 
tonic. The mountains, clothed in the 
autumnal foliage, will be a sight long to 
be remembered, and one never to be for- 
gotten. . 

Physicians cannot afford to lose this 
opportunity, for these trips are educators, 
and with that idea in mind, both the 
hotels and railroads have arranged to 
perform the service at actual cost and to 
give the best they have. 

The rates will be $55.00 and $40.00, ac- 
cording to tour selected, which amount 
includes all expenses. 

While designated ‘Physicians’ Excur- 
sions,” it should be understood that they 
are not restricted to that class, but are 
open to all who may desire to avail them- 
selves of the cheapest and best Adiron- 
dack trip ever advertised. ; 

For itinerary anc information covering 
trip, application should be made to Dr. 
C. MeV. Tobey, Manager Adirondack 
Bureau of Information, 220 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


‘LEE and SHEPARD’S 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain [lolly A Love Story 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” “That Wife of Mine” etc. Wloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 

By Oscar Fay Avams Author of “Chapters from 
ane Austen” ‘‘Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
Edition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram 2 00 

A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 

of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical’ 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of a 
charming story 
It is Possible A Story of Life 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
“No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story” 
The Journal! of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
Bs’ penne, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read”’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 


By James R. Cocke, M.D., author of “Blind 
— of the Blind’”’ Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DuNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘The New Eng- 
and Country,”’ ‘‘What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author 
design in gold and color, Box » $2.50 

Maria Mitchell 

Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 

M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
_ Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 
Each Volume complete in Itself Uaioe 
us- 


over 


25 Titles | 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies 
trated Price $1.00 each 
The volumes included in this series tend to increase 

the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 

series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself. Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Ilus- 
trated Price $1.00 each ; 

_ A series of carefully selected books of adventure 

in all parts-of the world, including books by Kings- 

ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 
Send for our new lists containing titles of 
above four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened goth month, 4th, op. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 


degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dg 


GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hesth Fesnestrante St. 
Girls’ Classical School. [eptember sand. 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. O. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
HE. SuHaw, Avice Svone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the t-ottice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


CALL I. W. 8. A. CONVENTION. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Des Moines the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
of October, 1897. 

All auxiliary societies are entitled to be 
represented in the proportion of one dele- 
gate to every ten or fraction of ten paid up 
members. Presidents of district, county 
and local organizations, or their proxies, 
with State officers and State superin- 
tendents of departments are ex-ofticio mem- 
bers of the convention with all the rights of 
delegates. 

Other societies in sympathy with our aims 
and methods are cordially invited to send 
fraternal delegates. 

With full suffrage so recently secured to 
women in Utah and Idaho, making four 
free States, and the largely increased num- 
ber of county and local organizations in our 
own State, let us come together with re- 
newed courage, and plan for continuous 
progress in the work. 


Mrs. Fletcher Howard, 722 West 7th 
Street, is chairman of the committee on 
entertainment. Mrs. Emma J. Frederick, 


1009 19th Street, Des Moines, is railroad 
secretary. 

Further particulars of hour, place, and 
entertainment committee will be given in 
our State paper, the Woman's Standard. 

ADELAIDE BALLARD, Pres. 
KATHARINE M. Peirce, Rec. Sec. 








-_-—-— 


REGISTRATION ! 


On and after September first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 





-_- 


SAMPLE COPIES. 


This number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn its merits and to become sub- 
scribers. See special rates and premiums 
offered on last page. 

— -_ 


“A WORD TO OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS.” 


During the next three months most peo- 
ple decide what papers they will take dur- 
ing the coming year. Will vot our old 
subscribers, each and all, make an effort to 
double or treble the number of subscri- 
bers to the WoMAN’S JOURNAL ? 

For twenty-seven years, at an annual 
loss to its editors and proprietors, the 
Woman’s JOURNAL has given.every week 
the most complete possible summary of 
what women are doing to ‘‘make the world 
better’ in every department of human 
activity. Especially it has given the news 
of the woman suffrage movement. Had 
its value been more thoroughly appreci- 
ated its work might have been ten times 
as effective by a circulation ten times as 
large. In view of the labor and money 
expended it seems a pity that a wider circle 
of readers should not be secured. 

In 1872, twenty-five years ago, Lucy 
Stone made the following appeal, under 
the above heading. Being dead, she yet 
speaketh. - H. B. B. 

‘‘We remind our old subscribers, staunch 
friends of woman suffrage, that the price 
of the JouRNAL is $2.50 to all except new 
subscribers, or $2 to such old subscribers 
as send us their names in clubs of ten. 
We reduce the price to new subscribers 
($1.50 the first year on trial), as an in- 
ducement to them to make acquaintance 
with our principles, in the hope that they 
will continue to be subscribers until the 
political and legal equality of women is 
Secure. 

“Our old subscribers will accept this 
statement, we are sure, in the same spirit 
in which we make it, and will act accord: 
ingly. It is their interest, as it is ours, to 
have the needed information concerning 
our common cause spread far and wide. 
To do this there must be no diminution of 
our supplies, but a large extension of our 
subscription list. 

“Every reader of our paper is kept in- 
formed of the progress of the cause all 
over the country, and is thereby better 
able to codperate with other workers, and 
so to hasten the day we all wait for. 

“It is then the duty, as it should be the 





pleasure of every friend of woman suf- 
frage, when renewing the subscription to 
this paper, to bring other new names of 
subscribers if possible, who shall lend their 
papers to those who are not ready to take 
it, and who, having read, will remail 
them to others, thus perpetually widening 
the circle of influence and light. Now is 
the time to do it. Lucy SToNE.”’ 





PUT THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL IN COL- 
LEGES. 


This is the opening of the college year. 
Bright young men and women are rallying 
by thousands around the college doors. 
These are the hope of the nation, the 
intelligent citizens of to-morrow. Every 
effort should be made to interest them in 
woman suffrage as a current practical 
issue, to afford them accurate informa- 
tion, and to enlist them in behalf of jus- 
tice and right. Will suffragists help us 
in this work of far-reaching influence? 
The WomaAn’s JOURNAL will be furnished 
to college reading-rooms at half price, 
$1.25 per year. Let there be a fund 
started and raised for this purpose. Dona- 
tions will be acknowledged in these col- 
umns, and the list of colleges benefited 
will be given. Who will give first? 

F. M, A. 





JINGOISM vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

At agreat meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Toronto last week, Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., defined Jingoism as bearing 
the same relation to true patriotism as 
vinegar bears to wine. He said: 


Beyond all these querulous and «uarrel- 
some voices there stands in Great Britain 
—there stands, I am no less sure, in the 
United States also—the great solid, sensi- 
ble mass of the nation, which desires 
peace and tranquillity, which desires to 
attend to its business, and desires not to 
have it disturbed or shaken by rumors of 
wars; the great mass, which desires to 
fear God and honor the sovereign, whether 
the sovereign be called a queen or a presi- 
dent. 

“Spectator.”’ in The Outlook, gives the 
following amusing description of an 
American Jingo: 

This specimen was a Jersey farmer; 
small, wiry, alert, with a keen eye anda 
phenomenal memory that had apparently 
let nothfhg escape in the seventy years 
which had passed since he tirst saw the 
Jersey sun. A small house it was in 
which he and his wife and his daughter's 
family lived—too small and too poor for 
a thrifty Jerseyman; it would have been 
larger and better but for a fire a few years 
before, which had destroyed his barn and 
machinery; for on a farm a burned barn 
has to be rebuilt, come what may to the 
house. The daughter met the Spectator’s 
party—it was a picnic party driven to 
shelter by a thunder-storm—and invited 
them into the shabby kitchen Presently 
the farmer and his wife appeared, and 
opened the darkened sitting-room to the 
company. An old print of the Battle of 
the Boyne led to conversation on battles 
and ancestry. 

“No, there’s no Irish about me,’’ said 
the farmer; and her folks came over on 
the Mayflower. One of my relations was 
Sam Allen, brother of Ethan—you’ve 
heard of him. I’ve got all about him in 
a book; but I don’t want no book to tell 
me about the Revolution. My great- 
grandfather was in it. Grandfather, too. 
I came near not having any grandfather 
because he was init. He was two years 
old. Great-grandfather was away, and 
the British come for his money. My 
great-grandmother talked with the soldier 
that demanded it, and offered him about 
a dollar she had in her purse. He said 
that wouldn’t do, he knew there was a 
lot of it about, and she must get it; and 
she must make that brat stop crying, too 
—that was my grandfather, who was 
whimpering behind his mother’s skirts. 
Well, she parleyed awhile with the Brit- 
isher, and then he got mad at the child’s 
crying, and made a sudden plunge at him 
with his bayonet. My great-grandmother 
whipped around just in time to save the 
boy, and took the bayonet herself. It 
went clear through, but missed the vitals 
and didn’t kill her. You'd ’a’ thought 
she’d’a’ keeled over, but she wasn’t one 
o’ that kind. She held herself up—so— 
with one hand, and with the other she 
grabbed a stone jug that lay on the floor, 
turned around, and brained the Britisher 
where he stood! I’ve seen the blood on 
the floor of that old house. The jug was 
in the family for a good many years, but 
at grandfather’s second wife’s vandoo— 
he was married twice—some of her rela- 
tions got it. If I'd ’a’ got it 1 wouldn’t 
sell] it now for a hundred dollars, poor 
man as I am.” 

It happened that in the Spectator’s 
party was a charming young English 
woman, wife of an American with a char- 
acteristically American sense of humor. 
The Spectator felt conscience-stricken 
that his innocent questions had drawn 
out a story so embarrassing to the Eng- 
lish lady, and sought to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. He said: 

“Yes, it can’t be denied that the Eng- 
lish of those days were a brutal set, and 
we did well to fight ’em; but they're bet- 
ter now, and we have a better feeling for 
them; we don’t hate them now as—” 

“IT hate ’em just as much as ever any- 
body did,’”’ broke in the old man; ‘I hate 
’em worse than p’izen!”’ 

“So do I,’’ was the unexpected inter- 





jection of the Englishwoman’s husband, 
as he reached over and shook the old 
patriot’s hand enthusiastically, while at 


the same time he beamed upon his wife, | 


who sat near. ‘Oh, how I hate ’em!”’ 
Amid uproars of laughter the Spectator 
explained the situation to the man of 
Revolutionary blood. He became so far 
mollified as to admit that he had met 
some nice-appearing English people. 


‘*And, father, you know I come of Eng- 
lish stock myself,’’ the patriot’s wife re- 
marked at last. 

“Yes, mother, but then the Mayflower 
came over so long ago that it don’t count 
against you,’’ was the reply. 

Then the conversation changed from 
hatred of the English to love of their 
wares, for this allusion led to the produc- 
tion of a precious heirloom, brought from 
a safe hiding-place in the garret. 


“This tea-set came over in the May- 
flower,” said the old lady (the Spectator 
uses the term advisedly—he afterwards 
saw her helping her aged husband in the 
harvest-field), ‘‘and it has been passed 
down to the eldest daughter ever since. No, 
I’m not the eldest daughter in our family, 
there was one older sister, but at my moth- 
er’s vandoo it was decided to put this set 
up at auction to the family, because my sis- 
ter wanted my mother’s mahogany bed- 
stead. So we bid against one another for 
it, until ftmally my husband says to me, 
‘Maria, how much are you willin’ to give 
for that tea-set?’ I says, ‘I don’t just 
know.’ ‘Are ye willin’ to give fifty dol- 
lars.’ I thought a minute, and then I 
says, ‘Yes, I’m willin’ to give fifty dol- 
lars.’ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘you just make ove 
bid of fifty dollars for it, then, and you'll 
scare her so you'll get it.’ So I did, and 
it’s mine, and it'll be my daughter's, 
though a man once told us we ought to 
get a thousand dollars for it. But I 
wouldn’t sell it, and I didn’t believe him, 
anyhow.” 

On one end of the desk stood a quaint old 
clock. With characteristic preciseness of 
detail the old Jerseyman said of the clock, 
“It was started there on the 24th of June, 
1833; it’s often stopped since; it’s only 
a twenty-six-hour clock, and sometimes 
I’ve forgot to windit. I lay my forget- 
fulness to a blow | got on my head during 
the time I followed the sea. We had an 
Englishman in the crew, and one night 
he stole up behind me and struck me in 
the back of the head with a belaying-pin, 
and it nigh ended me.”’ 

Thus another link had been forged in 
the chain of associations which had made 
this true-blue American hate the Eng- 
lish. 

Jingoism is the most dangerous foe of 
woman’s rights. Militarism in all its 
forms is the parent of standing armies, 
national debts, class legislation, sex 
aristocracy, prostitution and poverty. 
War is the enemy of women, and the 
destroyer of homes. And because women, 
as a class, are less belligerent than men, 
and more interested than men in keeping 
the peace, therefore coéducation and 
woman suffrage will put an end to Jingo- 
ism, and will establish a reign of peace. 
Liberty, equality, and fraternity can only 
be established by the combined activities 
of men and women. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS, AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Women’s Home Industry Club of 
Dallas, Tex., has been organized in be- 
half of Texas industries, and through 
the manufacturers, to secure employment 
for men and women. ‘The president, Mrs. 
Barnett Gibbs, said at a recent meeting: 

We can help along our community by 
refusing to spend our pin money and 
household allowances with business men 
who don’t help along home industries, 
and this will do more good than sentimen- 
tal slumming. I honestly believe that a 
congress of Texas women, each deter- 
mined through coéperation to help her 
neighborhood and her State, would do 
more for Texas than a congress of politi- 
cians. When we know of a make of 
Texas goods that is satisfactory, go from 
one store to another until you find it. 
While we are increasing our membership 
this fall, we might find out how many 
women in Dallas have a little uninvested 
money, and see what we could do toward 
getting a woollen mill started in Dallas 
that would pay dividends. A large num- 
ber of women in the East have dividend- 
paying stocks in Eastern mills, and why 
should we not do so in Dallas? 

This idea of encouraging home indus- 
tries is rapidly growing in Texas, and 
Women’s Home Industry Clubs are organ- 
izing in different parts of the State. A 
special day at the State Fair will be de- 
voted to the subject, under the manage- 
ment of the Dallas Club. 

A new club has been organized in New 
Orleans, Mrs. H. L. Behrens, president. 
It is called the Lillian Whiting Club, for 
the well-known Boston journalist, whose 
letters have been a literary feature of the 
New Orleans Sunday Times-Democrat for 
many years. 

The Working Girls’ Vacation Society of 
New York, organized fourteen years ago, 
has grown to bea strong organization, and 
controls seven houses or homes, wherein 
its members find rest and recreation. Its 
privileges are extended to all respectable 
unmarried working girls who have satis- 
factory recommendations, and whose need 
of a vacation has been certified to by a 
physician. To each it gives a two weeks’ 
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| vacation ifr the country, with fares and 


board, for $1.50 a week. It also pays the 
fares of such girls when they desire to 
spend their vacation with friends in the 
country, and also provides day excursions 
to Glen Island. During the summer it 
gives vacations to about 700 girls, sends 
about 100 into the country to see their 
friends, and issues about 7,000 tickets to 
Glen Island. ‘Two of its homes have been 
secured through the ‘Vacation fund,” 
gathered from year to year by the New 
York Outlook. Two other homes, known 
as Uplands and Hill Crest, were opened 
this summer at Santa Clara village, far up 
in the Adirondack Mountains. Both were 
designed, built, and presented to the 
Vacation Society by Mr. George E. Dodge, 
of New York. Hill Crest is intended espe- 
cially for girls suffering from throat 
trouble or consumption in early and cura- 
ble stages, and will be kept open for them 
throughout the year. It is provided with 
a resident physician, a trained nurse and 
a medical cabinet. In this way the in- 
mates will enjoy the benefit of medical 
advice, careful diet and nursing, as well 
as beautiful scenery, fresh air and pure 
water. Uplands is in charge of Miss Hen- 
drick, and Miss Herring is matron of Hill 
Crest. Both have been educated as trained 
nurses, and are young women with a 
strong personal interest in the girls in 
their charge. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in the United States, will contribute to 
the October National Magazine a strong 
article on ‘‘Women in Finance.”’ 

Mrs. Dora 8. Goodwin, corresponding 
secretary of the Haverhill Woman’s Liter- 
ary Union, has come out in the Haverhill 
Gazette, in which paper she conducts a 
bright club column, witha “slate” for the 
biennial convention in Denver next June, 
and she nominates: ‘‘For president, Mrs. 
Alice Ives Breed, of Lynn; for vice- 
president, Mrs. T. B. Platt, of Denver.”’ 

Mrs. C. H. Cushing, the woman suffrage 
worker whose death was recently noted in 
the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, was an active 
club woman. As president of the Social 
Science Club of Leavenworth—a body of 
prominent women incorporated in May, 
1881—she brought it to a state of excel- 
lence by a far-seeing ability that made it 
one of the foremost women’s clubs of the 
West. It wielded an influence much like 
that of Sorosis, and its name, changed in 
1896 to the Social Science Federation, has 
become a power in the State of Kansas. 

F. M. A. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Miss M. Evans, of New Orleans, who 
has edited and published for several years 
a magazine called Men and Matters, is a 
bright woman who through her per- 
sistence and energy has recently per- 
formed a public service for her State. It 
was greatly desired that Louisiana should 
be fittingly represented at the Tennessee 
Centennial; but, owing to the spring 
floods and drouths and the financial de- 
pression, the commission appointed for 
the purpose failed to accomplish anything. 
Then Miss Evans undertook to do some- 
thing. She enlisted co-workers, and, with- 
out State aid, built a pavilion which has 
been the only Louisiana headquarters at 
the Exposition. Next, she asked the 
director-general to appoint a Louisiana 
day, which he did. The day was most 
charmingly and enthusiastically cele- 
brated. Miss Evans gave a reception in 
her pavilion to the Governor of Louisiana 
and the famous ‘old guard.’’ The hos- 
pitality of the Woman’s Building was 
graciously extended, and there were 
flowers and music and dinners to com- 
plete one of the most delightful days of 
the summer, all because of the enterprise 
of oue New Orleans press woman. 


The press women of Louisiana are 
generously recognized by their brothers 
of the ‘‘Fourth Estate.”’ At the annual 
meeting of the New Orleans Press Club, 
recently held, it was voted to admit 
women to membership. Speaking of this, 
the daily Picayune says: 

The women engaged on the newspapers 
in New Orleans are perhaps not the least 
among the great body of workers, and it 
was a gracious recognition of their worth 
to accord them membership in the great 
newspaper league. It is said that the 
New Orleans Press Club is the first in the 
country to admit women to membership; 
the act was characteristic of the well 
known chivalry of our Southern craft. 
The newspaper women of New Orleans 
certainly appreciate the. compliment ex- 
tended, and in the press club, as on the 
press, will give of their best for its suc- 
cess and development. 

The motto of the Michigan Woman’s 
Press Association is, ‘‘Let us as women 
learn to put down self and work for a 
cause.”’ Its flower is the field daisy, em- 
blematical of many rays or individual- 
ities converging to one centre. At the 
annual meeting, recently held at Grand 
Rapids, ‘*The Educational Possibilities of 
the Country Weekly’’ was the practical 
subject of one of several interesting and 











spirited discussions. Mrs. M. E. C. Bates 
is president of the association, and Mrs, 
Mary K. Buck is corresponding secretary 
both of Traverse City. The Interchange. 
published monthly except during August 
and September, is the official organ of the 
Woman’s Press Association and of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
it is so well sustained by the members of 
these organizations that it is self-sup. 
porting. Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of Char. 
lotte, is editor, and Mrs. Eva B. Giles, of 
Battle Creek, is associate editor. Mrs, 
Perry also conducts a woman’s depart- 
ment in her husband's paper, the Charlotte 
Tribune, and Mrs. Giles is on the staff of 
the Good Health publishing company. 


The New England Woman’s Press Asso. 
ciation has recently lost one of its valued 
members, by the death of Miss Emily G, 
Wetherbee, of Lawrence, Mass. She had 
been for more than thirty years a teacher 
in the public schools of Lawrence. She 
was president of the Woman’s Club, 
which she was instrumental in organizing, 
and belonged to the Woman's Relief 
Corps, and was president for years of the 
Old Residents’ Association. She was 4 
prolific writer and wrote many poems, 
Her Memorial Day addresses to the war 
veterans in Lawrence, and again in South- 
boro, were remarked for their beautiful 
expression and patriotic spirit. She was 
always a prominent factor in the literary 
life of Lawrence, and one of the most 
popular women in the city. 


Another Massachusetts press woman, 
Mrs. M. Elizabeth Green, associate editor 
of the Quincy Advertiser, died recently, 
She was born in Quincy, and married John 
A. Green, the founder and publisher of 
the Quincy Patriot. Upon the death of 
her husband, in 1861, Mrs. Green assumed 
the management of the paper, and con- 
tinued to be editor until 1895, when, owing 
to ill-health, she withdrew and associated 
herself with her son in the publication of 
the Quincy Advertiser. Mrs. Green was 
personally known by the editor of nearly 
every country paper in Massachusetts. 
She was 73 years of age. 

The sudden death of Mary Kyle Dallas, 
of New York, about three weeks ago, was 
a shock and a sorrow to a host of friends 
and admirers. For many years she was a 
contributor to the New York Ledyer ata 
large salary, and also wrote short stories 
for Lippincott. Latterly her work has 
been seen in the daily papers, and her 
essays on women for the American Press 
Association commanded wide attention. 
Mrs. Dallas was a member of Sorosis, the 
first vice-president of the Woman's Press 
Club, and a prominent member of the 
“Hidden Hand Club,” whose purpose is 
to expose the fake advertisements which 
prove a snare and a delusion to unsuspect- 
ing women. Mrs. Dallas was tall, with a 
beautiful, aristocratic face and stately 
bearing, while her manner was so gracious 
and her acts so kindly that she endeared 
herself to all who knew her. She was 
fifty years of age, and began to write at 
the age of eight, when she composed a 
play that was produced in her father’s 
kitchen. In 1888 she estimated that she 
had written and sold at least eight thou- 
sand stories and as many sketches. 

F. M. A. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Agnes Slack addressed the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Wesley- 
ans just before sailing for America. Three 
thousand people were present, and we are 
informed that Miss Slack ‘‘outdid herself.” 
This is the first time that a woman has 
ever spoken before the chief body of that 
great denomination. 

Mrs. Nancy W. P. Smith, of Medford, 
Mass., has been installed pastor over the 
Universalist church at Newfields, N. H. 
Mrs. Smith was born and bred in Univer- 
salism, her parents having formed the 
church at Provincetown, Mass., where she 
was born. She entered Wellesley College 
in 1882, and afterward taught school for 
three years, marrying Mr. Smith in 1888. 
She entered the Divinity School at Tufts 
College in 1894, and recently graduated. 
A classmate, Miss A. Gertrude Earle, of 
Somerville, has accepted a call to a church 
in Gorham, N. H. 

The Washington Street Advent Church, 
of Concord, N. H., has called to its pas- 
torate Mrs. Mary L. Page, widow of the 
late Elder D. D. Page. She was licensed 
to preach by the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence last October, and is the second 
woman to be licensed in the State. 

Miss Frances E. Townsley has been sup- 
plying the pulpit of the Covenant Church, 
Chicago, during August. 

Miss M. E. Lawrence, of the Baptist 
Mission of Burma, says the missionary 
women have to conduct public worship in 
several places, because there are no men 
to do it. That is advanced enough to suit 
Methodists. It is probably done on the 
theory of one Baptist missionary lady of 
China, who was chided by a minister for 
officiating thus, who replied, ‘‘You are an 
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ordained minister, but I am a foreordained 
one.” Miss Lawrence says: “The Bud- 
dhist woman’s only hope for the future is 
that by good deeds, such as building rest 
houses, and digging wells for the comfort 
of travellers, feeding the poor, and mak- 
ing offerings to priests and idols, she may 
in the next state on earth become a man, 
and thus have a chance to reach the state 
of Nirvana, equivalent to nothingness, the 
highest hope of the Buddhist. Karens are 
demon-worshippers, making their offer- 
ings to evil spirits which they suppose 
control all human affairs, They are very 
superstitious, and when one is sick make 
a bone feast to the spirits, calling in all 
the relatives.” 

Miss Alberta D. Garber, who has been 
assistant of the Every Day Church on 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, the last year, 
has resigned, and has left for her home in 
Cincinnati. Another Ohio woman, Rev. 
Abbie E. Danforth, has come to take her 
place. Mrs. Danforth received her theo- 
logical training at the St. Lawrence school, 
whence she went directly to parish work 
in Universalist churches in Ohio. She 
will preach for Dr. Perin, when he is 
called away, and will carry on the many 
phases of institutional work into which 
the Every Day Church has grown. Mrs. 
Danforth has been president for seven 
years of the Woman’s Missionary Alliance. 


On Sunday morning, Aug. 29, Miss 
Ellen Stone, a returned missionary from 
Bulgaria, occupied the pulpit of the Trin- 
ity Congregational Church, of Neponset, 
Mass., and told of her work for nineteen 
years in that far-off land. So far as is 
known by the present pastor, Rev. Eugene 
C. Webster, Miss Stone and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell are the only women who 
have addressed Sunday congregations from 
that pulpit. 

The Universalist, of Chicago, says: 

Rev. Henrietta G. Moore has resumed 
work in the lecture field under the aus- 
pices of the National American Equal 
Suffrage Association, and by her personal 
influence is also doing a good work for 
Universalism, She spent Aug. 22 in Tip- 
ton, la., and attended the Methodist Epis- 
copal church at the cordial invitation of 
the pastor, who invited her to make the 
opening prayer. In the evening Miss 
Moore was invited to preach at a union 
service in this church. There were five 
ministers on the platform. The Presby- 
terian minister was asked to give the use 
of his church for the meeting, as it was 
the largest church in town. He said that 
personally he would be glad to do so, but 
that the law of his church forbade a 
woman to occupy the pulpit. 

A memorial service, in loving remem- 
brance of Rev. Louise S. Baker, was held 
in the North Congregational Church, Nan- 
tucket, on Aug. 15. The service was in 
charge of Rev. M. 8S. Dudley, who re- 
viewed her early life; William H. Swift, 
of Chicago, a former teacher of Miss 
Baker, paid a glowing tribute to her love 
of study, seriousness, womanliness, and 
sincerity. She was typical of the self-re- 
liance and rare executive ability of Nan- 
tucket women, and accepted the burdens 
laid upon her from a sense of duty. A 
paper by Mrs. Lucie B. Tyng, of Peoria, 
Ill., a dear friend and co-worker of Miss 
Baker in the temperance cause, was read 
by Rev. J. Britton Clark, of Brooklyn. 
Rev. R. K. Harlow, of Framingham, the 
clergyman who installed Miss Baker in 
the ministry, spoke of her professional 
life, and gave evidences of her great use- 
fulness in disarming the deep-seated prej- 
udices against women in the pulpit. Her 
contact with people from all sections of 
the country served to ameliorate the oppo- 
sition to women as religious teachers, and 
her sweet and graceful womanliness re- 
futed the charges of masculinity urged by 
the opponents of equal opportunity for 
both sexes. In an eloquent address, Rev. 
J. Britton Clark urged the establishing of 
a permanent memorial. An offering was 
taken for that purpose; just what form 
it will assume is not yet determined. 
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WOMAN’S EXHIBIT AT TENNESSEE CEN- 
TENNIAL. 


The rude pioneer’s cabin at the Ten- 
nessee Centennial is a one-story hut of 
unhewn logs, about twenty feet square, 
roofed with split poplar and having a 
huge chimney of sticks and clay. Its 
rough floor is of earth, and its walls un- 
ceiled. It has one unglazed window. A 
hand loom and a spinning wheel, which 
were actually touched by tired hands long 
since dead; a wide fireplace, where the 
simple meals were cooked; arude bed and 
chairs, all tell of what pioneer women 
endured and wrought. 

Near the old cabin is the Woman’s 
Building, the decoration of which not 
artists alone, but collectors and dealers 
in antiques, tapestries, armor, importers 
of stamped leather, carved furniture, Ori- 
ental goods and pottery, designers and 
manufacturers of stained glass, ecclesi- 
astical decorations and furnishings, em- 
broideries and illuminations, mosaic work- 
ers and others have contributed. The 
old Dutch chairs and table, with brasses, 





pottery, armor and cabinet, transport the 
beholder into mediwval times. 

The library is of Flemish oak; its 
shelves are crowded with choice volumes 
from the pens of women alone; its cabi- 
nets hold treasures of art, jewels, bric-i- 
brac and historic relics. The Colonial 
sitting-room is quaint, and the Colonial 
bedroom has mahogany furnishings and 
silver sconces. The New York room has 
yellow silk hangings, tawny burlaps, and 
light wood finishings. Carved Venetian 
chairs and tables, Empire, Colonial and 
Vernis Martin cabinets, filled with porce- 
lains and bric-i-brac, are there, and 
antique Italian oil jars and beautiful 
pictures. 





HOME HINTS AND HELPS. 

One of the nicest presents given to a 
bride was a manuscript cook-book begun 
by her mother, made to order at a blank 
book-maker’s. It is divided into sections, 
headed ‘Soups, Fish, Roasts, Desserts, 
etc.,”” the number of pages varying ac- 
cording to necessity. The volume will be 
a souvenir of home. Each division was 
begun by one or more recipes in the 
mother’s handwriting, tried and proved 
good in the family kitchen. At the close 
of the book were housewifely hints, 
echoes of motherly counsel, The young 
bride’s eyes filled as she studied the book, 
for none of her favorite dishes had been 
forgotten, even the recipes for candies 
that had been made in the dear home 
kitchen were faithfully chronicled. 


Pears are now plentiful and cheap. The 
following is a nice way to serve them: 

Wash, but do not pare the fruit; leave 
the stem, but carefully remove the 
blossom end. Pack a dozen pears in a 
large pudding dish, pour a large cup of 
water in the bottom, cover with another 
dish and bake in moderate oven until 
tender. When done put in awarm bowl, 
and cover to keep hot while the juice is 
poured into a saucepan and simmered 
with a small cup of sugar and the juice 
and yellow rind only of half a lemon. 
This syrup is to be strained over the hot 
pears, and when cool these are to be 
placed stem up in a glass dish with the 
syrup surrounding them. 

‘‘Lace dresses are the latest thing,’’ 
says a fashion authority. Black lace over 
white silk is being revived, even for girls, 
though the combination should be the ex- 
clusive right of gray hair. Black lace 
over black silk, however, will be the 
special wear, and since the fashion has 
been revived so late, it will be run into 
afternoon and reception use this winter. 
All-over nets will be used rather than lace 
by many, but those who have or can 
afford lace will use it. 

Some of the new fall importations of 
house gowns have a double sleeve, a 
sheath sleeve underneath and over this a 
full one hanging loosely down. It is 
prognosticated that this is but the enter- 
ing wedge for a revival of the dainty lace 
and mull undersleeve of ante-bellum days. 


If you want to modernize the large leg- 
o’-mutton sleeve of last summer’s gown, 
tack the fullness up to the shoulder inthe 
centre to form a butterfly puff, and finish 
with a rosette or bow of ribbon or a strip 
of inserting pointed at the end to hide 
the tacking. This added decoration is 
only a little fancy touch, and is not a 
necessity, as the tack can be done so 
neatly that it will hardly show. 





THE COLORED WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


The National Association of Colored 
Women, the organization started in Bos- 
ton by the Woman’s Era Club of this city 
in July, 1895, will hold its second annual 
convention in Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 15, 
16 and 17. 

This federation of clubs has grown to 
immense proportions since its birth. It 
now consists of more than 200 clubs, 
nearly every State in the Union, includ- 
ing New Mexico, being represented in it. 
The first annual gathering was held at 
Washington, D. C., last summer, and was 
welcomed to that city by the commis- 
sioner of the district in a hearty and 
cordial speech, to which the Era Club’s 
president responded. 

The association goes this year to Nash- 
ville by invitation extended it by the 
mayor, aldermen and board of trade of 
that city. The invitation was sent while 
a congress of ladies was being held in 
Atlanta during the Exposition, and was 
cordially expressed and signed by the 
mayor and individual members of the 
bodies named. Delegates from all over 
this country and the British dominions 
are preparing to go. 

Mrs. Booker T. Washington, the hard- 
working and efficient chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board, writes: ‘‘You women of 
the North must stand by the movement 
you have started, even if sacrifices are 
demanded in doing so.’”’” The women of 
the North are preparing to hold up Mrs. 
Washington’s hands, and cheer her heart 
by sending a few of their strongest wom- 
en to help in the convention. 





A federation of all the clubs in this 
section of the country was formed re- 
cently, to be known as the “New Eng- 
land Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs,”’ and a delegate will go from this 
new organization to the Nashville gather- 
ing to advise the further formation of 
these sectional federations — minor 
branches of the mother association—for 
the greater concentration of interest in 
local affairs and more frequent confer- 
ences than is possible for the larger body. 
The work considered by some of the 
Southern clubs during the past year, as 
directed by the national association, is: 
‘The Chain-Gang System,”’ ‘The Sepa- 
rate Car Law,” “The Plantation Woman 
and Child,” ‘‘Rescue Work in the Slums 
of Our Great Cities,’ ‘‘The Foundation of 
Homes for Our Broken-Down Working 
Classes,’’ ‘‘A Deeper Interest in the Fallen 
and Wayward.” 

The Rochester Woman's Club has de- 
devoted itself to the Frederick Douglass 
Monument question, while the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Club has been planning and work- 
ing for the John Brown Memorial Farm 
for Homeless Colored Boys. 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, one of the 
first women supervisors to be appointed 
for the Washington schools, is president 
of the association, and The Woman’s Era, 
published in this city, is its organ. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

ARTHUR DE LA MONTAGNIE LOZIER 
died from typhoid fever at the home of 
his sister, Mrs. S. H. Payne, New Brigh- 
ton, S. L, yesterday. He was a son of 
Dr. Jennie de la M. Lozier, dean of the 
New York Medical College and Hospital 
for Women, and the late Dr. Abraham W. 
Lozier, and grandson of the late Dr. 
Clemence 8S. Lozier, of New York. He 
was born in 1874, at Orange, N. J. He 
was a graduate of the West Fifty-fourth 
Street grammar school, and attended the 
New York City College for one year. In 
1894 he was graduated with the degree of 
M. E. from the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken. He had since followed 
his profession, and was at the time of his 
death assistant manager of the Bullock 
Electric Company. He was a member of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and a chief signalman on the non- 
commissioned staff of the First Naval Bat- 
talion, New York. 

‘aioli 

EDWARD LILLIE PIERCE, for forty years 
a leading citizen of Massachusetts, died 
in Paris last week. He was a man of 
intellect and integrity, but, we regret to 
say, an opponent of woman suffrage. Yet 
he has one claim on the respect and re- 
gard of suffragists. In 1872, as chairman 
of the Republican State Convention of 
Massachusetts, he reported the following 
plank in the platform, which was unani- 


mously adopted : 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
recognition of the rights of women con- 
tained in the National Republican platform; 
‘that the Republican party of Massachusetts, 
as the representative of liberty and progress, 
is in favor of extending suffrage on equal 
terms to all American citizens, irrespective 
of sex, and will hail the day when the edu- 
cated intellect and enlightened conscience 
of woman will find direct expression at the 
ballot box. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





NEw York, Sept. 8, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The first of September brings back to 
the city most of those who have active 
work to do. Already the deserted aspect 
of the streets has changed for an appear- 
ance of animation, and although many 
houses remain closed, the schools open 
next week, and the average citizen is 
beginning to prepare for the winter’s 
work. 

One by one our suffrage people are 
reporting for duty, or detailing their 
summer experiences, and the time for the 
fall campaign is close athand. Here all 
interest centres in the nomination of 
officers for the great new city, and the 
contest between parties promises to be 
awarm one. The citizens’ convention 
has nominated Hon. Seth Low, presi- 
dent of Columbia College, for the mayor 
alty. This was done as the result of an 
active canvass to secure signatures to a 
petition asking him to accept the nomi- 
nation. Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi and 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell have been 
most active in this effort, and it is said 
that these ladies secured more names 
than any other persons. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell has been 
lecturing at various points during the 
summer. Recently, at Dempster’s camp- 
grounds, Oswego County, she addressed 
an audience of two thousand persons 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. U., 
and has engagements to speak at Glens 
Falls, Boston, and other points in Warren 
County. She reports that the women 
voted in large numbers at the school 
elections in Oswego County. Mrs. Garde- 
nier and other local friends of the cause 
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did good work the 
women. 

Miss Harriet A. Keyser has not yet 
returned to the city. According to the 
last word heard from her she intends to 
devote this month to organizing in 
Essex County, under the energetic man- 
agement of Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker. 
Perhaps she will also make raids into 
Montgomery and Herkimer Counties. 

Mrs, Martha R. Almy has been doing ex- 
cellent work as factory inspector in this 
city during the summer. She recently 
wrote a poem entitled ‘‘The Bronze But- 
ton,’’ atribute to the old soldiers. It wa 
printed in the G. A. R. souvenir number 
of the Buffalo Express, of which a large 
edition has been published. 

All friends of our cause throughout the 
State will be shocked to hear of the death 
of State Senator Joseph Mullin, of Water- 
town, who has represented the Thirty-fifth 
District in the Senate since 1891. It was 
Senator Mullin who last winter presented 
the Concurrent Resolution providing for a 
Constitutional Amendment, extending suf- 
frage to the women of the State, and who 
arranged the hearing which took place 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. Senator Mullin was still in the 
prime of life, and apparently in robust 
health. His sudden death, which took 
place at the University Club in this city, 
was due to heart disease. He was a man 
of much ability, a successful lawyer, and 
had made himself felt in the politics of 
the State. 


in calling out 


LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Twenty-five Bulgarian women are study- 
ing medicine at the Faculty of Nancy in 


France. 
The medical department of the Illinois 


State University has decided to open its 
doors to women. 

The Countess of Aberdeen will con- 
tribute an article on ‘‘Woman’s Place and 
Work in Canada,”’ to a new encyclopedia 
of Canada, edited by J. Cantell Hopkins. 

Professor Putnam, with some discov- 
eries of stone implements as examples, 
urges that man is as old on this continent 
asin Europe. He is inclined to place the 
first traces of man on the continent at the 
fringe of the glacial period. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Keeley League, 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. W. L. 
Dutcher, of Stillwater, Minn., was re- 
elected president, and Mrs. Ida B. Cole, 
of West Chicago, corresponding secretary. 

A favorable reception by the dow- 
ager Empress of China of the Chinese 
New Testament, given her in the name of 
the Protestant Christian women of China, 
has suggested to the agents of the Bible 
societies in Japan a similar gift to the 
Emperor. 

The readings given lately by the 
daughter of the late Eugene Field, from 
his writings, proved so popular and 
successful that she is to enter into the 
same work more extensively next winter 
under the management of one of the Rid- 
path agencies. 

The thirty-first anniversary of the Uni- 
versalist Peace Union was held at the 
Peace Temple in the grove at Mystic, 
Conn., at 10.30, Wednesday morning. 
This society is for radical peace. It 
stands for those principles which make 
peace possible and desirable. 

The directors of the Astronomical So- 
ciety of the Pacific have formally ac- 
cepted the foundation and endowment of 
the gold medal by Miss Catherine Wolfe 
Bruce, of New York City, to be awarded 
not oftener than once a year by the so- 
ciety ‘‘for distinguished services to as- 
tronomy.”’ 


Police Commissioner Grant has his 
faults, but his contention that the police 
authorities of New York are not justified 
in committing immoral acts, in order to 
detect persons suspected of immorality, 
appears to be justified by sound morals 
and sound public policy. Any other 
course is that of the sneak and hypocrite. 
—Boston Herald. 


It is said that the greater degree of 
courtesy shown by women operators to 
the subscribers is one of the chief reasons 
for the recent action of the New England 





Telephone Company in dispensing with 
the services of men as night operators at 
the central station in Boston, and sub- 
stituting women in their place. 

As regards the admission of women to 
German universities, no recent conces- 
sions have been made. The statistics 
fur the summer semester show a total of 
30,982 matriculated students and 1,519 
hearers, including 207 women. At Berlin, 
114; at Bonn, 13; Breslau, 22; Géttingen, 
34; Halle, 6; Kénigsberg 11; Marburg, 7; 
Munich, 2. The number at Berlin has 
nearly tripled since the summer of 1896, 
rising from 39 to 114, 











You are invited to inspect the fall line 
of Ladies’ Flannel Waists that have been 
received at Miss Fisk's, 44 Temple Place, 
they are in the leading shades, in plaids, 
stripes, and plain goods, and are very 
beautiful in design—and perfect in fit. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatr eS. 
Jo Je FAMOM es cecescscccccscssevses General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


ce 175B Tremont St. 

FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 13—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Stock Company, 
BARTLEY CAMPBELL’S 


THE GALLEY SLAVE. 


Only Two Prices, 25c. and soc. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 


Boston Museum "\Wisu'esatiaes 
KLAW & ERLANGER’S 
Superb Presentation of the Extravaganza, 











ONE NEW 
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EVERYTHING. 








New Nature Study Song Book. 
“Songs of Happy Life.” 


eeoeoe 

This book should be in every home as 
well as in every schoolroom. Its influence 
will tend to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful in Nature, and sympathy for every 
living creature. 

Among the contributors of composi- 
tions are Mr. Leonard B. Marshall, Supsr- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Boston, Mass., and Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. 
D., Professor of the Science of Music in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





There are a number of songs suitable for ‘‘Bird 
Day,’’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘May Day,’’ and 
other special occasions. 





This book contains, besides the musical 
selections, readings, recitations, memory 
gems, etc., and also suggestions for enter- 
tainments in schools and Bands of Mercy. 


Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green) , thirty cents per 
copy. Postage 8 cents. 
Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 
Special terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited. 
eee 
ADDRESS... 


ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








LADIES’ 


FLANNEL WAISTS 
in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou Pehance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [ich. 
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AN AUTUMN PICTURE. 


BY MARTHA MCCULLOCH-WILLIAMS, 





Upland, in seas of dream-blue mist, 
The far long hill-tops melt and swim, 

By winds of Elfiand faintly kissed, 
Light winds that die along their rim. 


Lowland, the sun-steeped valleys smile 
A golden welcome to the morn, 

As wide they spread throvgh many a mile, 
Long levels rich in ripened corn. 


Like gems of faery, royal red, 

From bending boughs the apples shine; 
In ridges dun the fallows spread 

Below rich slopes that promise wine. 


On waste and way-side asters make 
A milky way of vagrant bloom; 
And boldly ‘mid the thorny brake 
The sumach flaunts her painted plume. 


Lapped in the peace of golden ease 
The drowsy world nor stirs nor dreams ; 
sleeps, lulled by the laden bees 
And the low song of shrunken streams. 
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SOMETIME, SOMEWHERE. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 








Unanswered yet? the prayer your lips have 
pleaded 

In agony of heart these many years? 

Does faith begin to fail? Is hope departing? 

And think you all in vain those falling 
tears ? 

Say not the Father hath not heard your 
prayer; 

You shall have your desire sometime, some- 
where. 

Unanswered yet? though when you first 
presented 

This one petition at the Father's throne, 

It seemed you could not wait the time of 
asking, 

So urgent was your heart to make it known; 

Though years have passed since then, do 
not despair, 

The Lord will answer you sometime, some- 
where. 


Unanswered yet! do not un- 
granted,— 

Perhaps your part is not yet wholly done; 

The work began when your first prayer was 
uttered, 

And God will finish what he has begun, 

If you will keep the incense burning there, 

His glory you shall see, sometime, some- 


where. 


nay, say 


Unanswered Faith cannot be un- 
answered ; 

Her feet are firmly planted on the rock; 

Amid the wildest storms she stands un- 
daunted, 

Nor quails before the loudest thunder shock, 

She knows omnipotence has heard her 
prayer, 

And cries ‘‘It shall be done,”’ 
somewhere. 


yet? 


sometime, 


THE SCREEN. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Yes, here it is, behind the box, 
That puzzle wrought so neatly— 
T he paradise of paradox— 
We once knew so completely ; 
You see it? ’Tis the same, I swear, 
Which stood, that chill September, 
Behind your Aunt Lavinia’s chair, 
The year when you remember? 





Look, Laura, look! You must recall 
This florid ‘Fairies’ Bower,’’ 
This wonderful Swiss waterfall, 
And this old ‘‘Leaning Tower ;”’ 
And here’s the ‘‘Maiden of Cashmere,’ 
And here is Bewick’s Starling, 
And here’s the dandy cuirassier 
You thought was—‘‘such a darling!”’ 


’ 


Your poor, dear aunt! you know her way, 
She used to say this figure 
Reminded her of Count D’Orsay 
“In all his youthful vigor; ”’ 
And here’s the ‘‘cot beside the hill’’ 
We chose for habitation 
The day that—But I doubt it still 
You'd like the situation! 


Too damp by far. She little knew, 
Your guiless Aunt Lavinia, 
Those evenings when she slumbered through 
“The Prince of Abyssinia,” 
That there were two beside her chair, 
Who both had quite decided 
To see things 1n a rosier air 
Than Rasselas provided. 


Ah! men wore stocks in Britain's land, 
And maids short waists and tippets, 
When this old-fashioned screen was planned 
From hoarded scraps and snippets, 
But more—far more, I think, to me, 
Than those who first designed it, 
Is this—in eighteen seventy-three, 
I kissed you first behind it! 
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ELIZABETH’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY HELEN A. HAWLEY. 





The dishes were washed, the beds were 
made, the few touches of brush and duster, 
all that are needed to tidy a house when 
it is not sweeping-day, had beengiven. At 
this moment of leisure, Miss Elizabeth 
Morrison seized the morning paper eagerly. 
She did not look at the first page to learn 
the news of the world, although her inter- 
est in the march of events was keen. 
She turned over to that fifth page which 
is filled with fine print matter, and whose 
columns are headed ‘‘Wants.”’ 

Rapidly her eye ran down the line to the 
words: ‘Wanted: Help—Female.” In 
a minute more she whipped a pencil out 





of her pocket, and made three crosses 
against three advertisements. The three 
were enough alike for practical purposes, 
Each asked for a housemaid and waitress 
combined, and each offered good wages, 
Elizabeth’s manner was quite decided, as 
of one whose mind is made up. 

“If I can only persuade father and 
mother,” she said, ‘‘and I believe I can.’’ 

This sudden interest in requests for 
servants was certainly rather strange. Here 
was Betty Morrison, a pretty girl of nine- 
teen, fairly well educated and more than 
fairly well endowed with common sense, 
ladylike from the crown of her head to 
the tip of her toes, living in her own 
pleasant home—what did she care about 
“situations?’’ Twenty-four hours before 
she didn’t care, but last night! Well, 
she had a shock. 

Last night Mr. and Mrs. Morrison left 
the tea-table for the library, while she 
remained behind to gather up the tea- 
dishes. The door was ajar without their 
noticing it, and scraps of talk wandered 
through. The first thing that claimed 
her attention was this: 

‘I see no other way. Harry must leave 
college. To think that those stocks should 
be worthless now, and | judged them the 
very safest.” Mr. Morrison groaned. 

*“Couldn’t you borrow the money?”’ 
suggested his wife. 

‘Possibly, but I don’t like to try, for 
I have no good security to offer, and the 
times are very unsettled. The time may 
come quickly when I shall have only an 
honest name as capital. I mustn’t endan- 
ger that. But it seems a pity for our boy 
to lose so much, when only a few paltry 
hundreds are needed to take him through.”’ 

This, with more to the same effect, was 
what gave Betty the shock. She had 
known for a long time that they were not 
so well off as they used to be. Less than 
four years ago they kept two servants, 
then there was one, and then there 
was none, like the little *‘Injun boys” of 
the song. Now, she and her mother did 
the work, with some help from Agnes, 
her young sister, who went.to school. 
There were other economies, but still 
every comfort. 

All the morning she thought and 
planned. ‘The midday dinner came, and 
Mr. Morrison sat down to it, preoccupied, 
anxious. When it was over: 

‘‘Papa,”’ said Betty, ‘‘please stay awhile, 
I want to ask some questions. You, too, 
mamma. How much doI cost you a year? 
My ‘keep,’ and my clothes, and my spend- 
ing-money?”’ 

“What a question, 
than you’re worth.” 

“Of course not.’’ She had perched on 
the arm of his easy-chair, and now stroked 
his thin locks. “But I really want to 
know. I have a reason.” 

“What dark plotting is this?’’ Some- 
thing like a smile brightened his grave 
face. ‘‘Well, let me see. I think my 
pretty daughter may cost me five or six 
hundred a year, and I don’t consider her 
dear at that, though she's very dear all the 
same.”’ 

“No playing on words nor compliments 
allowed, papa, and please prepare to be 
horritied.” Then quite seriously: ‘I 
couldn’t help hearing what you and 
mamma were saying last night, and Harry 
must not leave college. It’s just the be- 
ginning of his senior year. He might 
know enough for the position he hopes 
for in that school, but he wouldn't get it 
without the prestige of graduation. It 
would be ruinous for him to drop out 
now. He ought not even to know of the 
trouble, for Harry can be obstinate.” 

‘‘Not the only one of my children who 
can be,’’ Mr. Morrison interrupted, with a 
sad humor. 

‘He could be told enough to make him 
very economical, but not enough so he’d 
insist on leaving. Now, please don’t 
interrupt again, papa, until I tell you. 
I’m going to save you all I cost, besides 
making a little money, and Harry, if he’s 
careful, can keep on. I’m going to apply 
for a situation as housemaid and waitress 
in R——. Lexpect a first class reeommend 
from my last place, ma’am.”’ She sprang 
up and made a sweeping courtesy to her 
astonished mother. 

Then such a pelting of objections, of 
almost commands, as that girl received, 
to each of which she had an answer. No 
she didn’t consider it a disgrace—no hon- 
est work was a disgrace—she didn’t believe 
any friend worth having would cut her; 
she had set her heart on it, and should be 
quite miserable if she was not permitted. 
And there was one argument not to be 
gainsaid—Harry. Agnes could stay out 
of school to help mother. Agnes could 
afford to wait, but Harry couldn't. 

Moreover, she must go at once—to- 
morrow morning, there were so many to 
answer such advertisements. She knew 
the city perfectly, as many times as she 
had been there, and only fifty miles away. 
She could almost identify the houses, in 
one of which she was going to work. If 
she didn’t get a place, she could come 
back at night none the worse. 

She wheedled, she coaxed, she used her 


Betty! Not more 





common sense, and—she got her way, just | reverses. He hopes to right himself, but 


as any high-minded young woman who is 
in the right ought to do. 

It was a very tremulous hand of blessing 
which her father laid on her head, as he 
rose to go. 

‘Tl ought never to be downcast again,” 
he said, ‘‘with such a brave daughter.”’ 

“Just a few of my plainest dresses, 
mamma’’—-they were packing a small 
trunk that evening. ‘I won’t need a sin- 
gle new gown for a year. Isn’t that 
jolly?” If Betty rattled on, she was cer- 
tainly to be excused, for, indeed, it takes 
some courage to break loose from one’s 
social position. 

When her father gave her his parting 
kiss at the station next morning, he said: 

‘‘Remember, my daughter, it is only an 
experiment, and if it fails, there will be 
no regret at seeing my little girl return. 
You can hardly wonder that this seems a 


disgrace, not to you, but to me.”’ 
“Now, papa, no more of that, ‘an’ thou 


lovest me.’ The best man in the world 
shall not run himself down in my pres- 
ence.”’ Then the train came, and she was 
gone. 

When the inevitable boy appeared with 
the morning papers, Betty brought one 
promptly, and turning to the fifth page, 
found the familiar column. As she did 
so, there was a flash of self-consciousness. 
‘*‘What will people think, to see me study- 
ing this page?’’ She quenched it at 
once. ‘Pshaw! I am not the centre of 
the world’s eyes, and what they think 
doesn’t matter.” 

She was glad to find that of the three 
advertisements in yesterday’s paper, two 
remained, and two more of the same char- 
acter were added, 

‘Four places, at least, to call at, unless 
I ‘suit’ at once. I wonder how I'll begin. 
I forgot, though; it’s the mistress who'll 
begin.” 

Fortunately, Miss Elizabeth had a 
relish for fun, and the humors of the 
situation served to keep down what many 
a girl would have made pathetic. 

She stopped at a quiet “home hotel.” 
Every city has one, where country people 
go. She knew this one somewhat, having 
dined there more than once with her 
father. The morning was not so far 
advanced but she had time to apply at 
two places on her list before lunch. 
Neither of these houses did she penetrate 
farther than the hall, the mistress of each 
sending a message that she had ‘‘engaged 
a maid that morning.” 


It was two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Mrs. Allen, of No 212 Lake Avenue, lay 
on a couch in her own room with some 
symptoms of exhaustion. No wonder. 
She had interviewed that morning no fewer 
than ten applicants for the position of 
housemaid and waitress combined, and 
not one of the slatternly, untidy lot had 
appeared to be capable of transformation 
to suit her needs. Presently the cook 
knocked at her door—the cook whose 
patience she feared would not bear much 
longer the strains of extra duties. 

‘Please, ma’am, there’s anither a-wait- 
in’ in the settin’-room.”’ 

‘‘Another—what?’’ Mrs. Allen asked. 

‘‘Leastways I think she’s anither as 
wants a place. But she doesn’t look like 
the rest uv thim,”’ 

Well, perhaps it was worth while to go 
down in that case. The young person 
rose with a slight bow as Mrs. Allen 
entered, and, in answer to a word of 
inquiry, said: ‘“‘My name is Elizabeth 
Morrison. I came in answer to your 
advertisement.” 

Mrs. Allen tried to conceal the suprise 
she felt. This plainly dressed young 
woman was a lady; there was no doubt of 
that. There could be no mistake as to 
the good breeding which her whole man- 
ner, and even her voice, indicated. Mrs. 
Allen’s first words showed the thought 
which was in her mind. 

‘Pardon me,” she said, ‘‘but I do not 
need a companion.”’ 

Elizabeth smiled and replied: ‘‘No, 
madam, I understand the advertisement. 
I wish to apply for the position of house- 
maid and waitress, if you have not already 
engaged some one.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ the lady answered; ‘‘there’s 
no one engaged. But,’ as if to guard 
against future misunderstandings, and 
again expressing her uppermost thought, 
‘*T cannot have a maid in my house who 
will not wear a cap and apron.”’ 

“Certainly,” this tall girlassented. ‘‘I 
am quite willing to wear them.” (Pri- 
vately, Miss Betty expected to find the 
cap becoming.) 

“Are you sure you know what your 
duties will be? You have not lived out 
before?’’ Mrs. Allen asked these ques- 
tions with some hesitation. She felt as 
if she was prying into the affairs of an 


equal, instead of making necessary in- 
quiries of a domestic. 
‘“*No; I have not lived out before. But 


I am quite sure as to my duties, for,”’ she 
stopped, and then bravely threw off her 
reserve—‘‘for we formerly kept servants 
ourselves. My father has had severe 





the present need is urgent.’’ (No, she 
would not reveal the secret about her 
brother.) ‘‘I have really chosen this rather 
than the more remote success which 
might come if I tried to teach, or paint 
china, or do fancy-work. It seemed to 
me the open doors in this direction were 
more numerous.” Another thought struck 
her, and she added, “I can refer you to 
my minister, the Rev. Mr. Thorne, of 
Beechhurst.”’ 

‘Indeed; I know him,”’ said Mrs. Allen, 
her face lighting, ‘‘I have entertained him 
when here at great church gatherings. I 
am counted a cautious woman, but I do 
not think I need write to him. I will en- 
gage you gladly. Then, with generous 
warmth, ‘You are your own recommen- 
dation.”” She started because she was 
near putting ‘‘my dear’’ on the end of her 
sentence. It was very easy to say “‘my 
dear’ to Betty Morrison. 

That night Betty indulged in what she 
called ‘a twenty-five-cent extravagance.”’ 
She knew it would keep her mother from 
lying awake, and this short message went 
to Beechhurst: “Engaged. Happy. Will 
write in a day or two.’’ She never thought 
how it sounded, but the telegraph oper- 
ator who received it wondered why such 
a girl as Betty Morrison should send news 
of her engagement by telegram! Being 
an elderly man, he mused on the forward- 
ness of girls in these days; but being a 


faithful man, as became his position, he 


kept the secret. 

Mrs. Allen herself showed the new 
housemaid to her room, and Elizabeth’s 
heart gave a great bound of relief. Her 
secret dread had been a room shared with 
some other servant, and this one, though 
small, was comfortable and all her own. 
Her mistress also told her that she would 
take her meals by herself. Not till long 
afterwards did she know that this was an 
unusual concession. Mrs. Allen was kind 
hearted and had resolved, ‘‘I must be care- 
ful not to spoil her; but I will try to make 
the situation tolerable, at least.”’ 

Meanwhile, Betty mentally drew up a 
code of laws for her own guidance. There 
were certain points where she feared she 
might fail. The rules were informal, and 
ran something like this: 

‘‘Mustn’t carry a chip on my shoulder 
when with the servants. Ought to say 
‘other servants’; forgot I’m one also. 
Fortunately, I’m not very quick to take 
offence.”’ 

“Must be careful when waiting on the 
table not to appear interested in the con- 
versation—never, never, to put in a word 
—mind my own business, in fact. It’s 
surprising how many proverbs fit my 
case,” 

‘“‘Must never sit down in the drawing- 
room, or in any room nearer the front 
than the dining-room, and not in that if 
Mrs. Allen is present.”’ 

‘‘Must never use the front stairs on my 
own errands. Must never go out or in at 
the front door. Remember, I’m a side- 
door girl now.” 

“Must remember that I’m to answer 
questions, and not to make conversation. 
Also that self-respect isn’t pride, and isn’t 
a matter of position. I don’t think I'll 
forget that, though.” 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen and a son about fourteen years old. 
There was an older son who was away at 
present, and between these, the dear only 
daughter had died. 

“She would be about the same age as 
Elizabeth now,” Mrs. Allen thought, as 
she looked at her housemaid’s trim youth- 
fulness. 

The other servants were Norah, the 
cook; Bridget, the ‘Madonna of the tubs,” 
and Tim, the smart young coachman, all 
from “the Green Isle over the say.” 

After a week, Mr. Allen expressed his 
mind to Mrs. Allen. ‘My dear, I’ve been 
watching the experiment of a lady-maid, 
rather than a lady’s-maid, and | think 
you’ve found a treasure.” 

‘**New brooms,’ you know,” was the 
cautious reply. ‘I’m trying not to rejoice 
too soon.” 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Allen, “It’s certainly 
refreshing to be served at table neatly. I 
rejoice in the negatives—in what she 
doesn’t’ do. She doesn’t stick her face 
into mine when I give an order; she 
doesn’t put her hands on her hips and 
answer, ‘All right’; she doesn’t cling to 
the back of my chair, and when my soup 
comes in, I’m sure it isn’t flavored with 
her thumb.” 

‘Horrid!’ exclaimed Mrs, Allen. 

‘‘Horrid, certainly, but true with most 
of the green waitresses, and I don’t think 
I'm overfastidious either.” 

“So far I’ve not a word of complaint,” 
“The bric-i-brac hasn’t had 
She handles 
she does 


said his wife. 
an accident since she came. 
it as if she loves it. Moreover, 
everything in a quiet, unaffected manner, 
and keeps her place admirably.” 
‘*Talking about Elizabeth?’ Jack burst 
out, looking up from his book, ‘I think 
she’s jolly! Last night I was in a tight 
place in my lessons. She came through 
the dining-room; I was studying there. I 





s’pose she saw I looked vexed, for she 
asked if she could help me. Justa word 
or so, and she made it all plain. She said 
to ask her any time, and I’m going to.” 

**Not too much help, my boy.” 

‘No, sir; and she won’t give it; she 
isn’t that kind. She'd keep a fellow up 
to the mark, just as she does herself.” 
His father and mother smiled to each 
other. 

Betty wrote home often—bright, cheery 
letters, not blinking the disagreeables en- 
tirely, for she meant to be truthful, but 
honestly saying that her life was happier 
than she anticipated. She told them of 
the opportunities which her “‘afternoons 
out’? gave her—opportunities which she 
made the most of, to visit public libraries, 
museums, and picture galleries. Fearing 
it would pain them, she omitted the 
amusing tale how Tim, the coachman, 
tried to ‘‘make up’”’ to her, and had to be 
politely but firmly “discouraged.” Yet 
without any self-assertion on her part, 
the servants accorded her a distinction, 
saying ‘Miss’? unconsciously, and Norah 
was her staunch friend. 

“She bez that good-natured—always a 
bit uv a kind wor-rd when ye’re tired, an’ 
mebbe offers to help wid the cakes an’ 
custards,’’ This was an outburst of con- 
fidence to the ‘‘misthress,’’ which glad- 
dened the latter’s heart. For once house- 
keeping was easy. 

Betty wrote to ‘brother Harry’ as 
usual, but with an innocent subterfuge. 
She sent the letters home under another 
cover, to be mailed from there, but Harry 
did think she dealt in generalities, and 
was chary of home details. 

Mrs. Allen entertained often, and now 
she meditated a five-o’clock tea. Long 
before this she had found out that many 
things might be trusted to Elizabeth, 
which were foreign to the ordinary house- 
maid’s capacity. So now she asked her 
to write the invitations, handing her a list 
of those to be the guests. Elizabeth 
glanced down the list. ‘Pardon, me, 
Mrs. Allen.’’ That lady looked up in- 
quiringly. 

With some hesitation Elizabeth said: ‘1 
see here a name I know—Miss Katherine 
Harmon, If it is the same, we were at 
school together, and very good friends. 
Afterwards we corresponded awhile. I 
thought it might embarrass her if I waited 
upon her, as she would be sure to recog- 
nize me.”’ 

“Thank you, Elizabeth,’’ Mrs. Allen re- 
plied, “it is thoughtful of you. Miss Har- 
mon is visiting in the city. You know I 
am to have an extra waitress for the tea. 
I will arrange it so that she shall serve in 
the room where Miss Harmon sits, and 
thus avoid any awkwardness to either of 
you.”* 

“I call that extraordinary good sense,” 
Mrs. Allen said to her husband that night. 
‘‘Not a word as to being embarrassed her- 
self. She is certainly a very unselfish 
girl.” 

The months marched on, till it was the 
middle of June. A few weeks moré and 
the Allens would leave the city. Thena 
letter came from Mr. Morrison to his 
daughter. ‘You are to come home at 
last—at last. There has been a most fort- 
unate turn in my affairs. Harry graduates 
next week—what doesn’t he owe to you; 
if he only knew it! You must be here 
when he arrives.’’ This followed by more 
details. 

One could hardly say that Betty was 
sorry to go, yet she honestly felt she 
would not have that experience omitted 
from her life. 

“I shall be a better woman for it—a 
more considerate woman, and it’s worth 
ever so much to be superior to circum- 
stances.”’ 

The Allens were too noble to be miserly 


Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of 
people. It manifests itself in many 
different ways, like goitre, swellings, 
running sores, boils, salt rheum and 
pimples and other eruptions. Scarce- 
ly a man is wholly free from it, in 
some form. It clings tenaciously until 
the last vestige of scrofulous poison is 
eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
One True Blood Purifier. 








Thousands of voluntary testimonials 
tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited atid most tenacious, positive- 
ly, perfectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
se sure to get Hoop’s and only Hoop’s. 


are the best atter-dinner 


Hood’s Pills pits, aid digestion 250. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


(Established 1780.) 





Dorchester, Mass. 














The master of the house 


of appreciation. 
and Jack lamented 


said kind words, 
openly. 

“J am glad for you, and sorry for my- 
self,” was his mother’s expressed regret. 
“You have added more to the happiness 
of our home than you dream. I shall al- 
ways wonder now why self-respecting 
American girls who need it do not take 
your course.” 

“All mistresses might not be so con- 
siderate as you have been,’’ was the grate- 
ful answer. Then Mrs, Allen said ‘‘My 
dear,’’ and kissed her. 

Harry’s college was a long distance off, 
so he, with one or two of his class, had 
stayed for extra study through the short 
vacations. NowJhe had graduated with 
honor—his position for next year was 
secure; at a good salary. However much 
she wished it, Betty’s parents would not 
keep her secret, and Harry was told of 
his debt to her. 

It was amusing, it was pathetic, the 
way he took it. 

“Oh! Betty, how mean of me!’ 

‘Mean? Not at iall—you didn’t know 
it: how could you prevent it? I had a 
jolly time besides. Mrs.——”’ 

“Stop! Don’t tell me her name; I 

might meet her some time, and I couldn’t 
look her in the face—the woman you 
worked for!” 
“You abused boy! Be sensible, Harry; 
it was the only way. If you could know 
how it relieved father. We couldn't fore- 
see any better fortune ahead at the time, 
and we all expected to live on your salary 
next year, if you only graduated properly” 
—so Betty solemnly averred, “I think 
this is reward enough. It repays me 
amply,’ and she touched the Phi Beta 
Kappa key which hung from his watch 
ribbon. 

“You're a 
stifling hug. 


darling!’ He gave her a 


There is a pretty sequel to the story, 
and when things do go right in this 
naughty world, it seems best to tell of it, 
if only to spite the pessimists. 

A year from that summer, Harry— 
Professor Harry now—was coming home 
for the long vacation. He wrote that he 
had invited his best friend, his college 
chum, to join him ina week or two, and 
make an extended visit. The young man 
came, and the days flew happily enough. 
So happily, that shortly before he was to 
depart, he had courage to ask Miss Betty 
the important question, “Will you marry 
me?”’ 

And Betty gave the oddest, most irrele- 
vant answer. She blushed properly, and 
looked improperly arch. Then she said, 
“Less than two years ago I was a servant 
in your mother’s house. I worked for 
her nine months.” 

In his surprise, he blurted out the first 
thing that came into his head. 

“I don’t believe it.”” After an instant, 
“If you were, I don’t care. Please answer 
me.,”’ 

But Betty was tirm. ‘‘Write to your 
mother first. When her reply comes, you 
shall have mine.”’ 

The next morning he brought his mo- 
ther’s letter, hope shining in his face. 
For Mrs. Allen wrote: 

“I knew whom you would meet when 
you went, my dear boy, but I thought, ‘I 
will keep her secret.’ I wanted you to 
see her with unprejudiced eyes, and I can 
truly say, I know no girl I would more 
gladly welcome as my daughter than 
Elizabeth Morrison.” 

Then, of course, Miss Betty said ‘*Yes.”’ 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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COMMEMORATION MEETING SOGGESTED 
IN OLD IPSWICH. 


DuBvuaQuegE, IA., SEPT. 5, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
I want to suggest holding a meeting in 
old Ipswich, Mass., to celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the stand taken by Richard 


Saltonstall and others there for ‘‘No 
taxation without representation.’’ Ips- 
wich was the first town to make that 
demand, way back much earlier, I think 


that the history from 1690-1700 should be 
brought out now by those Massachusetts 
towns, to stir up the present citizens to 





duty as to suffrage. The descendants of 
many of those men and women are in the 
West, and new people are coming to those 
towns. Miss Calkins, the librarian there, 
would, I think, favor a reviving of that 
demand by the Ipswich men of 1697. Rev. 
Mr. Waters is president of the Historical 
Society. M,N. A. 
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JOURNEYS IN BRITTANY. 


Miss Frances E. Willard writes: 


Mrs. A. M. Mosher recently read selec- 
tions from her ‘Journeys in Brittany’’ to 
a group of critics in Cambridge, Mass., 
where she resides. Asa result, she is to 
read the entire series of four papers in 
Cambridge in October. In these Mrs. 
Mosher tells what there is to see in that 
unique province and how to see it—a sub- 


‘ject apropos of a growing interest in 


Brittany and desire to travel in that 
simple, unspoiled country, still redolent 
of legends and superstitions—a province 
of France which has never been French, 
and in which the Celtic language is still 
spoken. 

These lectures are especially suitable 
for classes or schools interested in French 
subjects, as they include historic and 
biographical inquiry, folk-lore, a study of 
the Druids, character sketches of Chat- 
eaubriand, De Lamennais, Ernest Renan, 
Bertrand Duquesclin, and the study of 
the Arthurian, Bluebeard, and other 
legends associated with Brittany. 

Mrs. Mosher is also to read before 
various clubs of women, a paper on ‘‘Some 
Women of Brittany,’’ in which she pre- 
sents a group of characteristic types, of 
which the earliest in Brittany is ‘The 
Druidic Priestess.’ From that period 
down to Henriette Renan, the procession 
includes more than one “New Woman” 
of remote centuries. It includes among 
other character sketches, one of Madame 
de Sévigné—that charming writer of two 
and a half centuries ago. This single 
paper will suit the needs of women’s clubs, 
and with these it will be popular. 

All Mrs. Mosher’s Brittany material is 
fresh, and her familiarity with her sub- 
ject, the result of a half dozen summers 
travelling in the remotest corners of 
Brittany, is apparent. She adds much 
careful study of her subjects in Paris, 
where she has had the advantage of the 
lectures at the Sorbonne and the benefit 
of the Bibleoteque Nationale. 

Mrs. Mosher’s, ‘‘ Robert Browning’s 
Summersin Brittany” is shortly to appear 
ina leading magazine carefully illustrated. 
Her article on Mount St. Michel, was pub- 
lished some time since in the New Eng- 
land Magazine. 

I hope that women’s clubs may notice 
this statement, for they will seldom be 
able to call to their aid a speaker so ac- 
complished as Mrs. Mosher. 


HUMOROUS. 


“They say crude oil is becoming ex- 
hausted.’’ ‘Good! Now we shall be 
spared the infliction of so many crude oil 
paintings.’’—Chicago Record. 


The question of the propriety of riding 
a wheel to church will probably remain an 
open one until the pope issues a bicyclical 
on the subject.—Buffalo Commercial. 


Radbourn—My dear fellow, it is always 
better to begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der. Chesney — Nonsense! How about 
when you are escaping from a fire.—Tit- 
Bits. 

“What's the matter with you to-day, 
Tommy? You seem to be uneasy.” “I 
am,”’ said the bad little boy. ‘Yesterday 
was pa’s and ma’s wooden wedding, and 
all the neighbors sent ’em shingles.”’ 


Jenny—Papa, cook must be very good. 
Papa—Why, my dear? Jenny—Because 
in my lesson last Sunday it said that the 
wicked shall not live out half their days, 
and cook says she has lived out all her 
life.x—Harper’s Young People. 


Archie, who had never seen gas-jets, had 
been away on a little visit. “And were 
you careful about going near the lamps?” 
asked his mamma, ‘‘They don’t have 
lamps,”’ replied the little fellow. “They 
just light the end of the towel-rack.’’— 
Exchange. 


Charles Metcalf, of New York City, 
wrote a poetical advertisement for a daily 
paper as follows: 

From half-past eight till half-past ten 
You laugh and laugh and laugh again. 

Imagine his surprise when a matter-of- 
fact compositor set up the advertisement, 
and it appeared: 

From 8.30 to 10.30, 
You laugh and laugh and laugh again.— 
Live Matter, 


| STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
| NEW JERSEY. 
susensnn AMENDMENT. 


THE SCHOOL 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

School suffrage for women is no novelty 
| in New Jersey, and has been found to 
work so well in practice, that the highest 
officers connected with our Public School 
System are heartily in favor of the amend- 
ment to the constitution restoring to the 
mother sex the privilege of voting for 
school trustees. A number of these 
gentlemen have been asked for their 
opinions. 

Hon. Charles J, Baxter, Superintendent 
| of Public Instruction for New Jersey, 
| writes: 


Iam heartily in favor of the proposed 
Amendment to the State Constitution, 
restoring to women the right to vote for 
members of school boards, and regret it 
does not include all cities and towns 
operating under special charters. I be- 
lieve the ratification of this amendment 
will tend to the best possible election of 
school officers, will secure more interested, 
and consequently more intelligent and 
effective supervision of our schools, and 
will thus prove a decided educational 
gain to theState. The mothers are nearer 
to the children, and consequently the 
nearest to theschools. Their conceptions 
as to suitable school environment and 
proper school influences are more nearly 
ideal. 

The members of the State Board of 
Education have been asked for their in- 
dividual opinions of theamendment. The 
president, Hon. James S. Hays, has signed 
as a citizen, not as an official, an appeal 
urging all good citizens to vote for the 
amendment. 

Dr. Steven Pierson, of Morristown, 
member of the State Board of Education, 
expresses himself as heartily approving 
of the amendment. 

Elmer C. Sherman, superintendent for 
Essex County, writes: 

I am in hearty sympathy with your 
efforts to secure an amendment to the 
Constitution of our State, allowing women 
to vote fur members of Boards of Educa- 
tion. It is my observation that where 
there are contests in regard to school 
matters in a community, the women are 
always on the side of better school ad- 
vantages. Their participation in the elec- 
tion of school boards will, I am sure, 
result in a better class of citizens being 
elected to that responsible position. 


B. Holmes, superintendent for Union 
County, says he is heartily in favor of 
the restoration of the privilege, and adds: 


A mother surely considers the welfare 
of the child of the first importance, and 
it certainly is important that she should 
have a voice in the selection of those who 
are to aid in its training and education. 

James D. Donnell, superintendent for 
Passaic County, writes: 

The amendment is a good one, and it 
ought to be favored by all who have the 
interests of the schools at heart. No one 
can refuse to support it at the coming 
election, and all friends of the true wel- 
fdre of the coming men and women of 
the State, now children, ought to see that 
it is approved at the polls. Women are 
just as good judges of the wants and 
conditions of the needs of our schools as 
men, and this is a movement in the right 
direction. 

Rev. J. A. Mebs, superintendent for 
Somerset County, writes: 

I most heartily favor the proposed 
amendment to the State Constitution for 
two reasons particularly: first, because 
it is a manifest absurdity, as well as a 
gross injustice to woman to grant her the 
right of voting upon all questions that 
come before school meetings, and even 
that of eligibility to the office of school 
trustee, and yet deprive her of the right 
to vote for the election of members of 
Boards of Education; secondly, because, 
since women have the deepest interest in 
the matter, she of all others should have 
the right of saying to whom the work of 
supervising the education of youth ought 
to be entrusted. 

The following is an extract from a let- 
ter from John Enright, superintendent 
for Gloucester County: 

I have seen the very salutary effects of 
woman’s influence in voting for appropria- 
tions for school purposes, and I know that 
it will be most wholesome to extend to 
her the privilege of voting for those per- 
sons who direct the conduct of our school. 
I heartily favor the amendment. 

John Terhune, superintendent for Ber- 
gen County, thoroughly approving the 
amendment, says: 

Many new school buildings containing 
the latest sanitary improvements, erected 
in this county during my term of service, 
are the direct results of women’s votes. 

Many other letters bear similar testi- 
mony. Since this amendment is so 
strongly endorsed by men specially famil- 
iar with the needs and requirements of 
our public school system, it should cer- 
tainly find favor with the voters of the 
State at the polls on September 28. 

J. MACE, 


(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 











BorLs, pimples and eruptions, scrofula, 
salt rheum and all other manifestations of 
impure blood are cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 





parilla. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leafiets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ‘¢-— a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
igpasee. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
—, 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





MATZOON. 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by .. . 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 


22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE ____ ee, 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass. 








The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them, It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits, 


TESTIMONIALS. 

‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’”"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


‘Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 


satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.”—(htrs. T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to thelr 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in way 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable poe charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 

have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects RN skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 
_ “The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”,—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 
Union Pacific. 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.” 




















ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phi/ladel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Mian. 

I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
ball, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 











MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 





Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free my oy | Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

HOOSAO 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Bostor for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p.m. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12-45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.2 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at gomeeae sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16 1895. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
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KANSAS. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns has been quite ill 
at her home in Salina. If her health will 
permit, she will go to [owa in September 
to assist the national association in the 
active campaign going on there. She has 
promised to give Kansas two weeks’ work 
on her return. 

Prof. L. C. Wooster, who has accepted 
the chair of sciences in the Kansas State 
Normal School, is an active suffragist. 


Both he and his wife have ever been ready | 
to further the work of the State Associa- | 


tion. 

In response to an appeal to women 
voters of the Sixth Congressional 
trict, by Abbie A. Welch, district superin- 
tendent of franchise for the W. C. T. U., 


to attend the annual school meeting July | 
29th, and prove by their votes that they | 


appreciate the 
many women attended and evinced a 
lively interest. Reports from’ several 
counties showed a larger woman vote than 
any year previous, equalling and often 
exceeding the number of male voters. 
There was also a greater increase of wom- 
en as members of the School Board. 
Three counties report sixty women on 
their school boards. In one county they 
have one board with all women, and 
several with two members. One county 
has a woman serving her fifth term. 

Mrs. Alice G. Young, of Downs, has 
accepted the position of press superin- 
tendent of the Kansas E. S. A. “It is 
hoped that our women will give her every 
assistance in their power,’’ says the Kan- 
sas Suffrage Reveille. ‘‘Send her all papers 
containing articles, either for or against 
equal suffrage. Also every notice of 
woman’s work or advancement. Write 
whether your home papers are favorable 
or otherwise to our movement, and help 
to make profitable the work undertaken 
by your officers.” 


privilege they 


_—- 


IOWA. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Woman's Suffrage Association will 
be held in Des Moines the 13th, 14th and 
15th of October, 1897. 

About one hundred suffrage clubs have 
been organized in this State since last 
February. 

At the celebration of the 4th of July 
at Osage, the four suffrage States were 
represented by little girls on the stage. 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho were 
represented by four ladies on bicycles in 
the procession, each carrying a banner 
bearing this device, in addition to the 
name: ‘Please note that in this State the 
women vote.”’ 

The Iowa Woman's Standard, to which 
we are indebted for these items, says that 
the Political Equality Club at Schaller has 
a membership of thirty-six men and 
women. They have secured a column in 
one of their papers, and in addition to the 
study of political science have founded an 
Audubon society for the protection of the 
birds. This club is doing splendid work. 
They have adopted as the motto of their 
club the last words of dear Lucy Stone, 
‘‘Make the world better.”’ 

Next Tuesday, Sept. 14, will be Wo- 
man’s Day at the State Fair. There will 
be distinctive exercises conducted by the 
members of the different women’s organ- 
izations, in which the lowa W.S. A. will 
have ashare. Visitors will be welcomed 
at the Suffrage Cottage on the grounds. 

The annual meeting of the Political 
Equality Association of the Eleventh Con- 
gressional District of Lowa will be held in 
Cherokee the first Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of October. A bazaar will be held in 
connection with the convention, to raise 
money to assist in the organization of the 
State under the auspices of the national 
organization committee, in connection 
with the State executive committee. Mrs. 
Roma W. Woods, of Sutherland, editor of 
the Woman's Standard, is president of 
the association. Mrs. Maud Sanford, of 
Cherokee, is corresponding secretary. 

A woman suffrage mass convention was 
held at Chariton, Aug. 30 and 31. The 
Herald of that city says: 

The Equal Suffrage Convention, whose 
sessions were held at the Christian church 
Monday and Tuesday, was an enthusi- 
astic affair throughout. The house was 
crowded, the papers and speeches were 
excellent, the music delightful, and the 
cause was given a new impetus in Lucas 
County. 


ee 





NEBRASKA. 

The Chadron (Nebraska) Woman Suf- 
frage Society has experienced a great loss 
in the recent death of Mrs. Jennie Denton 
Sheldon, of that city. She has been either 
president or secretary of the local W. S. 
A, since its formation, and was ever ready 
with tongue and pen to help the cause. 
She was a graduate of Doane College, 
Crete, Neb., and before marriage a teacher 


Dis- | 


possess, | 
| in the Ashland High School. 








r Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





= 











On marry- 
ing A. E. Sheldon she engaged with him 
in the newspaper business first in Tilden, 
and since 1888 in Chadron. She had been 
suffering from consumption, but on the 
morning of July 20 was able to ride out 
with her friend, Mary Smith Hayward. 
By three in the afternoon she had passed 
away, leaving a place in home and neigh- 
borhood that will long be vacant. 


_——- —— 


KENTUCKY. 


The enterprising women of Richmond 
issued a ‘‘woman’s edition’’ of the Ken- 
tucky Register, Aug. 27, for the benefit of 
the Pattie A. Clay Infirmary. The pro- 
prietor of the Register, Mr. R. W. Miller, 
generously put all the resources of the 
establishment at the service of the ladies 
of the Infirmary Association, without any 
expense to them except the actual cost of 
the material beyond the amount required 
for the regular edition. All the editorial 
work, reporting, and gathering of adver- 
tisements were done by a staff of capable 
women, with Mrs. Jason Walker as editor- 
in-chief. That staunch suffragist, Mrs. 
Mary B. Clay, was one of the working 
staff, and she contributed an article on 
“The Progress of the Women of America 
toward Equal Civil and Political Rights 
with Men.’’ In this, the rise, growth and 
gains of the suffrage movement were con- 
cisely told. The Woman’s Edition was a 
bright, newsy, up-to-date newspaper, and 
was both an editorial and financial success. 
It enjoys the unique distinction of coming 
through a terrific fire and presenting it- 
self on time. Late at night, after the 
women had gone home, an explosion in 
the engine room soon burned out the 
press room and destroyed most of the 
stock and type. Through the rescue of 
two forms already set up and the kindness 
of the Climax and the Pantagraph, the 
Woman’s Edition came out on time. The 
Infirmary, which reaps the profit, was 
opened five years ago for the care of the 
sick, especially the indigent sick. It 
practically fills the place of a County and 
City Hospital. Physicians, the county 
judge, and the board of magistrates all 
testify to its value. The building and 
grounds were a gift from Mr. J. Brutus 
Clay; small appropriations are received 
from the county and city; the rest of the 
necessary funds are raised through the 
efforts of women. Mrs Mary B. Clay is 
one of the board of managers. 





TWO WESTERN INVENTORS. 

Miss Jennie Wertheimer, a Cincinnati 
girl, recently sold an invention to a New 
York firm for $25,000, spot cash. Three 
years ago she hit upon a scheme of com- 
mercial paper, which would effectually ex- 
clude all possibility of raising amounts on 
checks, forging names or*otherwise tam- 
pering with its face value. The principal 
feature of her invention lies in the form 
and make-up of the draft or check. From 
the top of the note to the name in favor of 
whom the amount is made out, the paper 
material is of usual thickness, but from 
just below the name, the paper gradually 
tapers until it becomes thin and trans- 
parent as tissue paper. At the same time 
the paper preserves its strength and dura- 
bility. It is as tough at the tissue end as 
at the top. Now, if the amount has been 
raised—if any changes have been made 
from the original draft, or if any chemicals 
have been used, this will be shown imme- 
diately by holding it up against the light 
from the other side. This simple device 
was recognized as being of such great 
practical value that several good offers 
were made for it. 

Another invention, which promises to 
be of even greater value is a fire-proof 
enamel, discovered by a Chicago woman, 
Mrs. Frances Shaw, of Irving Park. Her 
invention is being subjected to chemical 
tests by experts, and if it proves to possess 
the qualities claimed for it, modern fire- 
proofing methods will be revolutionized. 











SUBSCRIBE | 


—FOR— 


The Woman’s Journal. 


Published every Saturday. | 


The regular price of the Woman's | 


JOURNAL is $2.50 per year. | 


Considering the amount and quality of | 
the news and reading matter it contains, | 
it is the cheapest woman’s newspaper in 
the world. 

To introduce it to those unacquainted 
with its merits, it is offered for a limited 


| time to new subscribers at $1.50 per year. 


Friends and Subscribers, 
Attention ! 


In common with other newspapers, the | 
subscription list of THE WomAn’s Jour- | 
NAL is affected by the prevailing hard 


times. Many faithful friends are sadly in 
arrears, and as the expenses of the Tur 


Woman’s JouRNAL do not decrease, we 


find it necessary to remind them that we 
need their help. In order to encourage 
prompt payments and renewals, and to 
increase our list, we offer the following 
inducements, for a limited time, to sub- 
scribers not in arrears, or who pay up all 
arrearages at time of renewal. 

1. To every such subscriber who will re- 
new for one year at $2.50 before Oct. 1, 
we will send as special premium a beauti- 
ful large-sized enlarged photograph por- 
trait of Lucy Stone, in a roll, postpaid, 
ready for framing, worth one dollar. 


2. To every such subscriber who obtains 
one new subscriber at $1.50 before Oct. 1, 
THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be reduced 
50 cents for one year; that is, one renewal 
and one new subscription for one year for 
$3.50 in advance, and the portrait of Lucy 
Stone to the old subscriber. 


3. To every such subscriber who obtains 
four new subscribers at $1.50 each, before 
Oct. 15, THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
sent free for one year. That is, one re: 
newal and four new subscriptions for $6 
in advance, and the portrait of Lucy Stone 


to the old subscriber. 

The amount now due to the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL in small sums from its subscrib- 
This 


A woman suffrage 


ers is over ten thousand dollars. 
money is needed now. 
constitutional amendment is pending in 
two States, Washington and South Dakota, 
and woman suffrage bills will be intro- 
duced in numerous State Legislatures dur- 
ing the coming winter. Suffrage news, 
facts, and arguments should be scattered 
broadcast. This has been effectively done 
for nearly twenty-eight years through the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL at a heavy continued 
Now we ask 
every suffragist to help carry on this 
work to a greater extent than ever before. 
Send in your renewals and subscriptions 


personal sacrific: and loss. 


now. 

The WomAn’s JouRNAL will continue 
to be the leading woman suffrage news- 
paper, and will give the latest news con- 
cerning woman’s progress in every direc- 
tion. Several new and attractive features 
will be added during the coming year. 


To Women’s Clubs. 


The legal status of women, especially in 
regard to their personal property rights, 
has become an essential subject for study 
and discussion in women’s clubs, whether 
suffrage, civic or literary. In this State, 
the work entitled ‘‘The Law of Married 
Women in Massachusetts,’’ by George A. 
O. Ernst, is an invaluable aid and a stand- 
ard authority. The book is described in 
our advertising columns, and sells for $2. 
We offer this work FREE, aS a PREMIUM, 
to any person who before Nov. 1 will send 
us three new subscribers to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL at $1.50 each, or two new sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each and two renewals 
of old subscriptions at $2.50 each. 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
free on application. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders 
should be made payable to the WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL. Letters containing remittances 
should be addressed to Box 3638, or to 
the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston. 





HEALTH! 


REST!" 


COMFORT ! 














The Jackson 


Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in i858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
| electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P., Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.— The emotional drama, 
“The Galley Slave,’ the coming week, 
will afford the patrons of this popular 
playhouse a fine opportunity to enjoy 
this sterling play. ‘‘The Galley Slave’ 
is the most successful of the 
dramas by Bartley Campbell, and has held 
its place for nearly twenty years. Its five 
acts are full of action, incidents and strong 
situations, and the characters maintain 
interest in the play to the final curtain. 
Some notable stage settings are promised 
by B. W. Craig and Ansel Cook, and the 
details will be carefully attended to. The 
cast will be: Sidney Norcott, Mr. J. H. 
Gilmour; Baron Le Bais, Mr, William 
Humphrey; Oliver Oliphant, Mr. Horace 
Lews; Franklin Fitts, Mr. Tony Cum- 
mings; Wellesley Napier, Mr. harles Mc- 
Kay; Carot, Mr. Lon Seeley; Andre, 
Mr. N. H. Fowler; Henri, Mr. John 
J. Geary; Cicily Blaine, Miss Lillian 
Lawrence; Francesca Rimini, Miss Henri- 
etta Lander; Physche Gay, Miss Mary 
Sanders; Mrs. Pheobe Gay, Miss Lizzie 
Gale; Nichette, Miss Rose Morison; Sister 
Alicia, Miss Margaret Dunn; Dolores, Miss 
Mollie Stovin or Miss Ada Rose. 

Following ‘‘The Galley Slave,’’ which is 
announced for every afternoon and eve- 
ning the coming week, will be ‘‘My Part- 
ner. 





IN A BAD CONDITION. 

**My stomach was in a very bad condi- 
tion and was so weak I could not retain 
food. Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Hood’s Pills my stomach does not 
trouble me. My husband has taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for rheumatism, and it has 
helped him very much.’’—Mrs. C. B. 
OLIVER, South Yarmouth, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILLs are prompt, efficient, 
always reliable, easy to take, easy to 
operate. 

_—_ > -— 

Tue Fall Importation of Ladies’ Gloves 
has been received at Miss Fiske’s, 44 Tem- 
ple Place. The assortment is exceedingly 
attractive, covering all of the newest and 
most popular colors. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value 
a ga M.5S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 








WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 


ass. 





BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
peivate family; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant_park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. Terms $5 per week. 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 





THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. ooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. ‘able board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 





A Minister's Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. PARK, Watissiay. MAss. 














Homemade Bonbons 


60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 





Thany | 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








‘Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

1. T. TALBOT, [1. D., Dean. 
For information apply to. . 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, 'o9 

Tuition in part for cl 
Med. calls in ’95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


a y 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I"1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


Inicat service (20,000 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A ‘our years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 


work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 











HE Temporary Home and 
Day Nursery, Worcester; 
Mass., desire a teacher, with 
Kindergarten training, to take 
charge of their children’s de- 
partment the 1st of September. 
Address ...- 


Mrs. W. W. Rice, [President] 


9 BOWDOIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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